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Art.I. The Works of Henry Howard Earl of Surrey, and of 
Sir Thomas Wyatt the Elder. Edited by Geo. Fred. Nott, D.D. 
F.S.A., late Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 Vols. 4to. 
41. 7s. Boards. Longman and Co. 


A StHovan these volumes are printed uniformly, and 
published as one set of books, they are in fact distinct 
works: the first divided into two parts, containing the writ- 
ings of Lord Surrey, with the Editor's apparatus criticus 
respecting that noble author; and the second including Sir 
Thomas Wyatt's productions, with similar commentaries and 
excursive matter.— We propose to confine ourselves, in the 
present article, to the former, and will take an early oppor- 
tunity of making a report of the other. 

As our readers may possibly inquire by what art a small 
duodecimo, such as they have usually seen to hold the remains 
of Surrey, has been suddenly expanded over more than nine 
hundred quarto pages, closely printed, it may be well to re- 
lieve their astonishment by drawing out for them a brief table 
of contents. The first volume, then, furnishes, 1. Memoirs 
of the Earl of Surrey. 2. A Dissertation on the Improve- 
ments introduced by him into English Poetry. 3. His Poe- 
tical Works. 4. His Letters. 5. A large Body of Notes on 
the Poems. 6. A long historical Notice of the Earl of North- 
ampton, Surrey’ssecond Son. 7. and lastly, A copious Appen- 
dix, consisting of sundry Matters relevant and irrelevant. It 
will easily be presumed that so comprehensive a volume, with- 
out its companion, affords ample materials for as many pages as 
we can afford to allot to the subject at one time in the M. R. 

The life of the gallant and ingenious Lord Surrey, as de- 
tailed by his present editor, is divested of much of that 
romantic dress which obscurity on the one hand, in the shape 
of traditional history, and hasty compilations on the other, 


chiefly resting on popular belief, seldom fail to superinduce. 


{t seems, indeed, that tolerably strong reason exists for sur- 
mising that no previous biographer of this early poet has sifted 
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the evidence, on which he compiled his narrative, with any de- 
gree of care proportioned to the celebrity of the character which 

e proposed to illustrate. Horace Walpole’s account is very 
jejune; and, while error and exaggeration may be avoided by 
conciseness, truth and historical information are equally sacri- 
ficed by it. ‘Thomas Warton, possessed of far superior learning 
and industry, has confided too implicitly in Anthony Wood ; 
a source from which, as a perennial stream, most modern 
English biographers have drawn with little compunction. 
Dr. Nott has been very indefatigable in his research, and in the 
course of it has found much cause for invalidating many facts 
hitherto deemed genuine: but a writer who sets out with the 
assumed necessity of controverting almost all the received 
opinions, on the subject in which he is engaged, will frequently 
overstep the proper limit, and propose a new theory where he 
is required only to correct an old error. Some instances of 
this disposition occur in these memoirs, especially where the 
editor is called to exercise his judgment between conflicting 
evidence ; and in such cases it will not escape his readers that 
an inclination exists towards the side which is most-paradox- 
ical.: The materials, however, of which Dr. Nott has been 
enabled to avail himself, are far more valuable and authentic 
than those of his predecessors; such as the archives of the 
Howard family, preserved by the different branches of their 
descendants; the documents in the State-paper office; books 
of the Privy Council, &c.; the former throwing light on the 
domestic, and the latter on the polztical life of the poet. For 
much of this peculiar advantage, the editor is indebted to the 
patronage which the Prince Regent has liberally and com- 
mendably extended to the undertaking. 

Henrv Howard, Earl of Surrey, was great grandson of that 
Duke of Norfolk who fell in the cause of Richard at Bosworth- 
field; and his grandfather, at that time Earl of Surrey, was 
confined in the Tower when Henry VIIth obtained posses- 
sion of the crown, but was afterward liberated by the same 
monarch, taken into favour, and restored to his paternal ho- 
nours of the dukedom of Norfolk. The father of the poet, 
and son of the preceding, known under the successive names 
of Lord Thomas Howard, Earl of Surrey, and lastly Duke 
of Norfolk, married first the Lady Anne, youngest daughter 
of Edward the [Vth, by whom he had several children who 
died in infancy, and secondly Lady Elizabeth Stafford, 
daughter of the Duke of Buckingham. ‘The celebrated Earl 
of ‘Surrey was the eldest son by this marriage, and, as his 
“ father survived him, is historically known by no other appel- 
jation. Neither the place nor the exact date of his birth 
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can be settled with any thing like precision: but Kenning-hall 
‘in Norfolk is suggested by Dr. Nott as the most onli 
scene of the former, and the year 1516 as a date for his 
birth most coinciding with some events of his life better ascer- 
tained in point of time. 

The first’ statement of former biographers, which the re- 
verend editor prepares to controvert, is the presumed edu- 
cation of Lord Surrey at Windsor-Castle in company with 
the Duke of Richmond, a natural son of Henry VIII. It 
cannot be doubted that these two young men passed some of 
their earlier years at that place; Lord S. himself bearing 
testimony to it in his poems, and the following words occur- 
ring in the writings of Lord Herbert of Cherbury: ‘ It ap- 
pears that these two noble youths were bred up together, and 
spent much of their young days at Windsor:’ words, how- 
ever, which are not strong enough to imply that it was the 
regular scene of their education. Dr. Nott has had access 
to a curious book of household-expenditure belonging to the 
Norfolk family, from which it appears that a boy was brought 
up at Tendring-hall in Suffolk, where he passed the spring 
and the summer-months, removing to Hunsdon in Hert- 
fordshire for the winter on the 29th of October in each year. 
The expences of the nursery-establishment are regularly en- 
tered in this document; and the fact deduced from it relative 
to Surrey seems at first sight satisfactory, but is not so on 
examination. The accounts of the nursery-dinners are from 
1513 to 1524 inclusive: but, if Lord Surrey was born in 
1516, what becomes of this evidence ?— The name of Surrey’s 
preceptor is unknown. Dr. Nott proposes the celebrated 
Leland, Hadrian Junius, and lastly Clerke, a learned En- 
glishman of those days, who continued to reside in this 
nobleman’s family until the time of his attainder; and a pre- 
ference grounded on presumptive evidence is given to the 
latter. The whole of this statement, however, seems per- 
fectly conjectural, and not intitled to much attention. It will 
be recollected that Surrey had the strongest stimulus to lite- 
rary exertion in the success of many nobles who were closely 
allied to his family: Bouchier Lord Berners, the translator 
of Froissart, Thomas Lord Stafford, Parker Lord Morley, 
and George Boleyn Lord Rochford, having been long con- 
spicuous for taste and learning. Such were doubtless the 
persons whose example warmed the ambition of the aspirin 
boy: but the names of those who directed his studies ae 
pruned the exuberances of his fancy must probably continue 
in obscurity. Anthony a Wood says that, when Surrey’s’do- 
mestic education was completed, he was sent to Cardinal . 
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College, (now Christ-Church,) Oxford, but he rests his au- 
thority on tradition alone. The present editor imagines that 
he went to King’s ‘College, Cambridge, and studied there 
under Richard Croke: but we do not see that Dr. Nott pro- 
duces much stronger ground for this surmise, than Wood 
gives for his traditionary report : though the circumstance that 
Lord Surrey was subsequently elected High Steward of the 
latter University may perhaps be deemed corroborative of 
the fact of his having studied there. 

Of the usual divisions of education observed by the young 
nobility at the beginning of the sixteenth century, an idea 
inay be ‘collected from the following passage in Pladtthigeds 
chronicle, -preserved by Mr. Ellis in the preface to the last 
edition of his ‘ Specimens,” and quoted by Dr. Nott. It 
appears closely to correspond with the system pursued with 
Surrey. ; 


‘ And as Lord’s sons been set, at four year age 

At school to learn the doctrine of letture ; 

And after six to have them in language 

And sit at meat, seemly in all nurture: 

At ten and twelve to revel is their cure 

To dance, and sing and speak of gentleness : 

At fourteen year they shall to field I sure, 

At hunt the deer, and catch an hardiness. 


‘ For deer to hunt and slay, and see them bleed 
An hardiment giveth to his coutage. 
And also in his wit he giveth heed 
Imagining to take them at avantage. 
At sixteen year to warry, and to wage, 
To joust and ride, and castles to assail, 
To skirmish als, and make sicker scurage, 
And set his watch for peril nocturnal. 


* And every day his armour to essay, 
In feat of arms with some of his meynie ; 
His might to prove, and what that he do may 
If that he were in such a jeopardy 
‘Of war befall, that by necessity 
He might algates with weapons him defend. 
Thus should he learn in his priority 
His weapons all, in armes to dispend.’ 


At the age of sixteen, Lord Surrey married the Lady 
Frances Vere, daughter of the Earl of Oxford: but the parties - 
did not live together immediately on their union, a restriction 
necessarily and usually imposed at that period, in the case of 
such early marriages. With this lady, however, he is said to 
have afterward passed his days in all the harmony of conjugal 
affection, to have had several children by her, and to a 
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left her a widow. These and similar circumstances have led 
some persons to suppose, in opposition to much testimony, that 
the Lady Geraldine, to whom the poet addressed so many 
amatory strains, was only an imaginary personage; or, in 
the case that her reality should prove incontestible, to draw 
conclusions very unfavourable to the moral character of her 
lover. 

The first appearance of Lord Surrey in public life is re- 
corded by Holinshed to have been at the meeting between 
Henry VIII. and Francis I. at the Champ d’Or. Testénd of 
returning with his sovereign from that gorgeous display of 
‘barbaric magnificence, he seems to have remained a short 
time at the French court, in company with the Duke of 
Richmond, natural son of the King, and who shortly afier- 
ward married Surrey’s sister. He was again present in England 
at the coronation of Anne Boleyn his relative, and. in the fol- 
lowing year was destined to hear sentence of death pro- 
nounced on her by his own father. Dr. Nott mentions an 
anecdote that Henry passed the day of the execution in the 
amusement of hunting in Epping-forest, and was married on 
that same evening to the Lady Jane Seymour: but this is 
contrary to a tradition which we have heard, that the latter 
ceremony took place at Marwell near Winchester, a dis- 
tance from Epping that would have rendered a much longer 
interval necessary between the execution of the one wife and 
the marriage of the other. It is not to be supposed that 
Surrey contemplated such scenes as these with indifference: 
but misfortune shortly came still nearer to his own home. In 
the same year, his uncle was attainted for high treason, and 
sent to the Tower; and he lost his early friend the young 
Duke of Richmond by a natural death. ‘It was soon after 
this last event,’ says the biographer, ‘ that Surrey is supposed 
to have taken his romantic tour in Italy, where we are told 
that he maintained, in obedience to the fair Geraldine’s com- 
mands, in tilts and tournaments the superiority of her charms 
to those of all her sex. As there is something pleasing in the 
picture here drawn of an Aigh-minded and honourable lover 
thus gallantly employed, I feel some reluctance in stating that 
the whole of this romantic story is purely fiction.’ Different 
persons receive pleasure from different sources, which is here 
clearly the case with reference to Dr. Nott and ourselves. ‘T'o 
us, we confess, it would have been no subject of particularly 
pleasant contemplation, that Surrey had been so very honour- 
able and high-minded as to leave an amiable wife and children, 
in order to proclaim through the cities of Italy, if not his own 
incontinence, at least his estrangement from that person who 
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had the only just claim to his affections. A prudent biographer 
would have rather softened the faults and apologized for the 
errors of his hero, than have obtruded them on his readers in 
the shape of approval and commendation. 

We are assured, however, that this story of the tilts and 
tournaments is entirely false *, and that Geraldine was at this 
time only seven years of age. If such were the case, she could 
have been but ten years old in 1539, the year in which the 
editor deems it probable that Surrey’s attachment to the 
haughty fair one first commenced; while the lover must at 
this time have been in his twenty-fourth year. —We will sum 
up a few of the leading events in Surrey’s public life before we 
revert to this extraordinary story. 

In the latter end of the year 1540, Lord Surrey began to 
take an active part in public affairs. He was employed by 
the King to put some of the English possessions on the other 
side of the Channel in a proper state of defence, and acquitted 
himself well in that service. In 1542, he was made a knight 
of the Garter, which was then a strong proof of royal favour. 
In the following year, war having been declared against the 
Scotch, he served a campaign in the north under his father, 
but on his return to London exhibited some traits very in- 
consistent with the serious and grave demeanour for which he 
appears usually to have been remarkable. 


‘ After his return from the northern expedition, Surrey resided 
chiefly in London. We collect this from a singular occurrence, 
which is interesting as it marks the romantic turn of Surrey’s 
mind ; and enables us to form some opinion as to the nature of his 
sentiments on the subject of religion. 

‘ On the first of April, Surrey was summoned before the Privy 
Council to answer to two charges which had been brought against 
him. The one was for having eaten flesh in Lent, contrary to the 
Royal prohibition. The other was a charge of an extraordinary 
nature. He was accused of having walked at night in an unseemly 
and disorderly manner through the streets of London, breaking 
windows with a cross-bow. 

‘ To the first charge Surrey replied by alleging a licence ; and 
on this point he held himself absolved, though he admitted that he 





* The story rests chiefly on a book intitled ‘‘ The Adventures 
of Jack Wilton,” from which large extracts are given in the Ap- 
pendix. This work appears to be a curious and early specimen of 
fictitious travels, holding a mean situation, in point of the pro- 
bability of the incidents related, between Don Quixote and 
Robinson Crusoe. Wilton describes himself as having joined 
Lord Surrey in Italy, and there witnessed his knightly feats: but 
the whole seems purely imaginary. 
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had eaten flesh more openly than, in strict propriety, he ought to 
have done. 

‘ The truth of the second charge he allowed; and as far as it 
was a breach of the peace, he submitted himself to such punish- 
ment as the Privy Council should think proper to inflict. He 
besought them, however, not to impute the offence to a light and 
disorderly turn of mind ; such as would disgrace him at his years, 
and be unworthy of his rank and station in life. | 

« « My motive,” he said, * was a religious one, though I con- 
fess that it lies open to misconstruction. It grieved me, my Lords, 
to see the licentious manners of the citizens of London. They 
resembled the manners of Papal Rome in her corruptest state, and 
not those of a Christian communion. Was I to suffer these un- 
happy men to perish without warning? That common charity 
forbade. The remonstrances of their spiritual pastors had been 
urged, I knew, in vain. I therefore went at midnight through the 
streets, and shot from my cross-bow at their windows, that the 
stones passing noiseless through the air, and breaking in suddenly 
upon their guilty secrecy, might remind them of the suddenness 
of that punishment which the Scriptures tell us Divine Justice will 
inflict on impenitent sinners; and so lead them to a reformation of 
manners.” *’ 


We are wholly unable to participate in the sentiments of 
the editor, when he designates what to us appears a mad piece 
of levity as a proof of a romantic turn of mind. ‘The ingenuity 
of Surrey’s defence must be peculiar, to have that weight with 
a reverend divine in the nineteenth century in which it was to 
all appearance deficient with the Privy Council in the sixteenth: 
but surely it is ludicrous to be told, that ‘an enthusiastic 
mode of contemplating common objects’ developes itself in the 
feat of breaking windows with a cross-bow! ‘This mode of 
contemplation, however, caused Surrey to be confined in the 
Fleet-prison: but how long he remained there is uncertain. 
On the rupture with France which ensued, he went to the 
Continent, probably as a volunteer, under Sir J. Wallop, who 
commanded the English forces, in order to perfect himself in 
the art of war; on which occasion, and while engaged at the 
siege of Landrecy, his commander gives him the following 
character: “ My Lord of Surrey seems to have lost no time 
since his arrival at the army, for he visiteth all things that be 
meet for a man of war to look upon for his learning ; and 
such a seige hath not been seen this long time in these parties, 
and things devised for the getting of a town as this is; and 
although they have been slow in doing the same, yet it groweth 
now to a right good perfection.” 





‘* See “ Satire against the Citizens of London,” p. 53. 
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On his return from the Continent, Surrey devoted his time 
to the embellishment of his newly-built palace, Mount Surrey, 
on St. Leonard’s Hill, near Norwich, and to the society of 
literary men. The apparent facility with which he accom- 
modated himself to very opposite employments, changing from 
the active habits of war to the sedentary and contemplative 
occupations of poetry and philosophy, and in neither case ap- 
parently engaged contrary to his disposition or his abilities, is 
one of the most striking peculiarities of his character. It can 
scarcely be doubted, however, that, had his years been extended 
to a Jonger date, the pride of knighthood would gradually 
have yielded to the charms of ease and literature. Even in 
youth, indeed, the inclination for the grave pursuits of the 
scholar predominated over the ambition of military glory ; 
and foreign service was courted rather as a school for a parti- 
cular science, than as a theatre for ostentation and parade. 
Hadrian Junius, and the old poet Churchyard, then a boy *, 
were at this time the inmates.of his house, and the latter 
afterward bore handsome testimony to the liberality of. his 
benefactor. 

The commencement of a new campaign withdrew the noble 
poet from these congenial pursuits, to act abroad in the con- 
spicuous station of Marshal of the army. The war was only 
partially favourable to the English; Boulogne was indeed 
taken: but Surrey and his father were during the greater 
part of that seige employed in a division which acted against 
Montreuil, and did not obtain their object. The Earl of 
Hertford, now rapidly rising in favour with the capricious 
King, and who had long looked with jealousy on the Norfolk 


family, omitted no opportunity of undermining their influence 
‘at court; and it is conjectured that he caused proper supplies 


to be withholden from the Duke of Norfolk, while in command, © 
in the hope that his ultimate failure might weaken the royal 
confidence in his talents or his fidelity. ‘* We know of truth,” 
(said Norfolk writing to the King, and quaintly describing 
the situation of the besieged,) “that m ay of them eat horse- 
flesh; and some.of their soldiers, gentlemen, Italians, are glad 
to eat of a cat well larded, and call it dainty meat.” Not- 
withstanding such representations, those reinforcements were 
denied which alone could enable the English General to take 
advantage of the distressed state of the enemy. The exterior 








—_—_ 


* His curious translation of Ovid has, we have heard, been lately 
reprinted in black letter at the cost of Earl Spencer, and by him 
presented to the members of a bibliomaniac society called ‘‘ The 
Roxburghe Club.” 
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marks of royal favour, however, did not yet decline. In the 
succeeding year, Surrey was appointed to the command of 
Boulogne; and although at his arrival he found it in a most 
defenceless state, he preserved this place to the English crown 
by his zeal and activity. During his absence from court, the 
clouds began to gather around hini and his family. The 
first notice of the coming storm reached him in an order to 
quit. his government, and return to England; though the 
command was not accompanied by any marks of disapproba- 
tion. He did not hesitate to comply immediately with the 
royal mandate: but, as he considered Lord Hertford to be 
the cause of his removal, he spoke of him in terms of bitter re- 
proach and undisguised contempt. His inconsiderate expres- 
sions, used under the sting of provocation, were reported to 
the King; and in consequence the gallant youth was com- 
mitted a prisoner to Windsor-Castle, (a spot endeared to him 
under very different circumstances,) shortly after his arrival 
in England: but this confinement was not of long duration, 
and he appears, after he was enlarged, even to have assisted at 
some ceremonies at court. On the 12th of December 1546, 
however, he was again arrested, and sent prisoner to the tower 
of London; and the committal of the Duke of Norfolk shortly 
tollowed. 

The attainder of this noble Duke and of his gallant son, 
under a charge of high treason, a few days previous to the 
death of Henry the Eighth, being historical facts by no means 
unimportant, are probably better known to the generality of 
readers than many other events of the same reign. ‘The 
charges exhibited against them appear frivolous in the ex- 
treme even had they been substantiated, but the majority of 
them were fairly rebutted by the accused; and the whole story 
presents a terrible scene of domestic as well as political debase- 
ment. The domestic depravity of the age discloses itself in 
the breach of all honourable confidence between members of 
the same family, and the array of the nearest relatives of the 
accused on the side of the accuser; while the political degra- 
dation is shewn in the motives of the accusers themselves, 
barely and negligently disguised, and in the means which 
they took to insure their objects. Lord Surrey, having been 
condemned, was beheaded on Tower-hill, as it is generally 
supposed, in the thirtieth year of his age, on the nineteenth or 
twenty-first of January (it is uncertain which) 1547 *; when, 
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* Lord Surrey is said to have been first buried in the church of 
All-Hallows, Barking, and to have been afterward removed by his 
second 
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as concurrent testimony seems to prove, the King was not in a 
state competent for any business, and was probably unable 
even to sign the warrant for execution. Holinshed says that 
Henry was “in the extremities of death” as early as the 
thirteenth of January, the day of the trial, and he died pro- 
bably in the night of the twenty-seventh: but, as we find in 
Burnet that a difficulty in writing had led him to use a 
cyphered stamp some time before his death for the purpose 
of signature, it is not impossible that the royal assent on this 
occasion might have been obtained surreptitiously. The Duke 


of Norfolk, owing probably to the King’s death, survived the 


storm, though not without the loss of a large portion of his 
vast possessions; and he procured the reversal of the act of 
attainder in the ensuing reign. 

In person, the noble poet is described as somewhat small of 
stature, but well made, active, and able to endure much fatigue: 
his eye, dark and piercing; his countenance, thoughtful. In 
his habits, he was magnificent and sumptuous, but courteous 
and condescending: in disposition, of high courage, easily 
provoked, but soon appeased, and incapable of dissimulation. 
His mind was much cultivated, and of a romantic but contem- 
plative cast. His acquirements, independently of the-manly 
accomplishments of the body, comprehended a knowlege of 
the Latin, French, Italian, and Spanish languages, and an 
acquaintance with the best models of composition in most of 
them. 

To the life of the Earl of Surrey, the editor has added all 
that he has been able to collect relative to the fair Geraldine, 
the Laura of this English Petrarch. A similar attempt will be 
found in Lord Orford’s works: but the present inquiry is 
more full, and has exacted more industry, though it is not 
much more satisfactory. ‘That she was a real personage has 
been generally allowed; but it must be confessed that the story 
of the passion which the poet entertained for her loses some of 
its credibility, when an attempt is made to confine the in- 





second son, the Earl of Northampton, to Framlingham, in Suffolk, 
who there placed an inscription over the body. This inscription, 
as quoted by Dr. N., seems replete with chronological errors. 
Surrey is said there to have died in 1566, nineteen years after that 
event happened; and his son to have placed the monument in 
1514, or, as we find by the list of errata, in'1614. This epitaph 
must either be an invention of Hawes, from whose history of 
Framlingham it is taken, or have been carelessly copied by him, 
and so transcribed by Dr. Nott. It is wonderful how the latter 
could have overlooked such inconsistencies. Other marks of in- 
correctness also appear about the inscription. 
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cidents resulting from it within fixed dates and seasons. She 
is presumed to have been Lady Elizabeth Fitz-Gerald, com- 
monly called Garrat, daughter of Gerald Fitz-Gerald ninth 
Earl of Kildare, a family descended from the Geralds of 
Florence. * She is said to have been born in Ireland, pro- 
bably in the year 1528, and to have been sent to England while 
an infant under the protection of the King, and educated in 
the establishment of the Princess Mary, to whom she became 
a lady in waiting about the year 1542. ‘Tradition adds that, 
at the age of fifteen, she was married to Sir Anthony Brown, 
then in his sixty-first year; and that, after his death in 1549, 
she became the third wife of the Earl of Lincoln, whom she 
also survived. Dr. Nott supposes Surrey to have first declared 
his passion for her in 1541, when she was in her thirteenth 
year; and he has somewhere said that he loved for two years 
in silence: she therefore became the object of his passion very 
considerably before she entered on her teens. Nevertheless, 
whenever this attachment commenced, the poet was neither 
fortunate in the prosecution of it nor so far enslaved but that, 
when long treated with neglect and disdain, he was able to- 
divest himself of the enchantment; and, from the time at 
which he accepted the command at Boulogne, we hear no 
more of his love, whence arises a presumption that it was 
effectually conquered. Yet ‘ risum teneatis, amici,” when 
the reverend,Doctor discourses in the following strain? ‘ Geral- 
dine was of that ungenerous disposition, too often, alas! ! 
united to beauty, which makes attachment subservient to 
admiration, and seeks in love no higher gratification than that 
of vanity.’ We trust that, before the editor penned the fore- 
going sentence, he threw aside his gown and cassock, and 
exclaimed, ** Lie there, Doctor.” To make amends, however, 
for what might appear to the inconsiderate as a disapproval 
of the lady’s chastity while unmarried and of her conjugal 
fidelity when married, he afterward subjoins his opinion that 
Surrey’s love was purely of the Platonic kind: but, allowing, 
as he does, that nothing can be more dangerous to morality 
than this flimsy self-deception, how can he well condemn the 
conduct of the lady, who rejected it, as ungenerous and 
unamiable ? 

We are not inclined, however, either to impeach or to 
defend the purity of the poet’s intentions, —an useless task at 
the best, and an impertinent one on a topic relative to which 





* A fact resting on the authority of a short poem by Surrey, 
addressed to her, and beginning, “ from Tuscane came my noble 
lady’s race.” 
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we, in company with the editor, are very imperfectly informed 
indeed. An amatory poet, like a knight-errant, must have a 
mistress, real or imaginary : wives, it seems, by some statute in 
the court of Apollo, being formerly incapacitated from hold- 
ing this distinguished place in the eyes of their own husbands; 
and we must leave it to them to protest against such a law. 
Whether Geraldine was a peerless beauty at eleven years of 
age, or a creature of the poct’s brain, a Dulcinea del 'Toboso, 
(only lighter by a pound or two) or lastly, whether Dr. N.’s 
dates are not fundamentally wrong, must be decided by others 
who are more curious in such matters. 

The Dissertation on the state of English Poetry before the 
sixteenth century displays very considerable research into the 
history of its rise and progress, and is by far the most la- 
boured part of the editor’s performance. It is divided into 
twenty-two sections ; embracing a great mass of disquisition, 
critical as well as historical ; and, if one definable end must be 
given as the intended result of the whole collectively, we may 
state it to be a summary of the improvements introduced by 
Lord Surrey into English versification, deduced from the im- 
perfections ef his predecessors, and the visible effect arising 
from imitation of him, as a model, in those who succeeded 
him. It is farther argued that this influence extended not 
merely to the more artificial parts of poetry as a science, but 
to the reform of the English language generally. Lofty, in- 
deed, are such claims as these: but they are advanced with 
boldness, and defended with vigour and penetration. 

Section I. relates to the nature of our versification pre- 
viously to the time of Surrey: the point in question being, 
whether the fluency and harmony of his numbers were the 
result of principles first introduced by himself, or whether he 
only improved on principles already understood. To com- 
prehend this question rightly, it becomes necessary to examine 
the numbers of Chaucer, undoubtedly the first polisher of our 
language, and even of those who preceded him. Mr. Tyrwhitt, 
the last editor of the Canterbury Tales, supposes Chaucer’s 
versification to have been completely metrical, each heroic 
verse consisting of eleven syllables: but, as many of the lines 
of that poet fall short of this standard by one, two, and even 
three syllables, he would attribute such seeming irregularity 
to the changes that time has produced in our pronunciation. 
Subserviently to this system, he assumes a mode of pronunci- 
ation in reading poetry by which many words, of which one 
syllable is now dropped by the voice, are extended: such as 
Lord-is for Lords, bathed for bath’d, and other like expedients : 
but even these licences, however widely stretched, fail that 
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editor in the application of them: because numberless verses 
would still remain which no such usages could bring into the 
form of regular iambic hendecasyllables. Dr. Nott has not 
observed, but is probably aware, that this hypothesis of Mr. 
Tyrwhitt was by no means original; Speght, the editor of 
Chaucer in 1597, omit asserted the same long before him ; 
and in fact the former has merely reduced into system the 
observations of the latter. His own opinions may claim a 
precedent in those of Dryden on this subject *: the modernizer 
of Chaucer was at variance with Speght on the same grounds 
on which the editor of Lord Surrey now differs from Tyr- 
whitt: but Dr. Nott has shewn reasons for the rejection of the 
system, which we may suspect that Dryden was incompetent to 


assign. 

The second section treats of the different sorts of English 
verse in use before the time of Chaucer, viz. the octosyllabic, 
the Alexandrine, and the alliterative. It seems unnecessary 
to define their respective peculiarities, since to persons who are 
fond of this branch of philology they are already known, and 
to others they are not interesting: but one point will subse- 
quently be deduced from the disquisition, viz. that, if Chaucer 
was not the prototype of metrical versification in our country, 
his improvements in rythmical were great and incontestible. 

Dr. Nott is thus led to consider the nature of rythmical ver- 
sification, which he does in his third section, adducing speci- 
mens of it from poets antecedent to Chaucer. It is the pro- 
perty of this early species not to consist of a given number of 
feet, but to be so constructed as to render a certain ceesura 
and cadence necessary in the recitation; and the most positive 
proof that these early poets themselves did not write in rude 
metre, but simply in rythm, has been excellently derived by 
the editor from the very manuscripts in which they are 
preserved; where, for the purpose of assisting recitation, the 
czesura is regularly marked, or, if not marked, an evident 
hiatus is left to shew the place of the pause between two hemi- 
stichs; as thus, 


« England is right good: I ween it is land best ;” 


and in the manuscript of Piers Plowman’s visions, 
‘¢ In a summer season , when soft was the sun.” 


ome - <a eee —— 





* See Ellis’s ‘‘ Specimens of early English Poets,” vol. i. p. 209., 
and the preface to Dryden’s Fables by himself, in Mr. Scott's late 
edition, vol. xi. p.220., where that editor characterizes Dryden's 
opinion as “ hasty and inconsiderate,” and Tyrwhitt’s position as 
supported with equal pains and success. ni 
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Other marks are used besides these single or double dots, 
clearly with the same view; and, as if to distinguish them from 
any thing like punctuation, however rude, they are delineated 
. in ink or paint of a different colour from the text. By extracts 
from the manuscripts of Chaucer, we are convinced that he 
made use of this same cgesura, and secured the use of it by an 
intelligible mark ; and consequently the improvements, which 
he made in poetry, may, we think with the editor, be fairly 
allowed not to comprize the invention or rather adaptation to 
our language of verse purely metrical. His lines the Doctor 
considers generally as decasyllables, but as rythmical and not 
metrical; and, wherever pure iambic verses occur, he would 
attribute them to accident: observing that, if Chaucer had any 
preference for the iambic line, (which he probably would have if 
it had been his invention,) the slightest transposition of the 
words in many of his own verses would have produced for him 
the desired effect. As the ultimate object of this disquisition 
on rythm and metre is to give the palm of the invention in our 
language to Lord Surrey, it becomes necessary to prove that 
‘ the style of the intermediate poets, from the time of Chaucer 
to that of his Lordship, was also simply rythmical. With this 
view, reference is made to those who had the greatest share of 
eminénce, as Hoccleve, Lydgate, Stephen Hawes, Barclay, 
(the translator of Brandt’s Ship of Foles,) Skelton, and lastly 
Parker Lord Morley, a nobleman nearly connected with Sur- 
rey’s own family. In all these, as well as in Chaucer, iambic 
lines are to be found ; and, indeed, to any person who considers 
how much our language runs in that metre, it would appear 
strange if our poets, although they wrote professedly in rythm 
only, had not been betrayed into what we now esteem legi- 
timate verse. ‘That the poets whose names we have enume- 
rated wrote in rythm only is ascertained by reasons similar 
to those that are urged in the case of Chaucer. * 

In the seventh section, which forms a conclusion to one (and 
a material) subject of the Dissertation, are summed up the 
changes in our versification that are attributable to Lord 
Surrey; and which we may safely allow him the credit of having 
introduced, if the proof that they were previously unknown 
has been satisfactorily displayed. 


——-- — ~ ee eee -_— — - + — 


* To the names of Tyrwhitt, Walter Scott, and others, who have 
considered Chaucer as metrical, should be added the distinguished 
testimony of Mr. Morell, the author of the Greek Thesaurus. We 
are inclined, however, to assent to the evidence so largely col- 
lected by Dr. Nott. ' 
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‘ The change he proposed and effected was this. He substituted 
for the old rhythmical mode of versification one, as nearly metrical 
as the nature of any language, which regulates the value of syllables 
by accent, and not by quantity, will allow. He limited the heroic . 
verse to ten syllables, and these he divided into five equal iambic 
feet; for he perceived that the frequent return of the short syllable 
was necessary to correct that languor and ponderosity which the 
constant recurrence of monosyllables would otherwise occasion. 
He was aware however that the iambic measure, though sweet in 
itself, was liable to become monotonous and pall upon the ear. He 
therefore introduced the further refinement of breaking the lines 
with pauses. The natural place for the pause was at the end of the 
fourth syllable where the old casura generally fell; but he varied 
the situation of his pauses as he found the harmony of the verse 


required, or as he thought the beauty and effect of the passage 
would be heightened by it.’ 


The improvements introduced by Lord Surrey in poetic 
diction, structure of period, and rhyme, are deduced by the 
editor from a mode of comparison similar to that which he 
adopted on the subject of versification. In these respects, his 
Lordship shines with greater lustre when compared with his 
more immediate predecessors than when put in competition 
with Chaucer: the connection of poetry with sound, and the 
association of pedantic and affected terms with our language, 
being inventions subsequent to the age of the father of our 
poetry. * He likewise discountenanced altogether,’ says Dr.N., 
‘the French mode of laying an unnatural stress on final sy]- 
lables, and followed the obvious and common pronunciation:’ 
but to us it appears that this was more the result of his metrical 
versification, and therefore it is irrelevantly introduced here 
as a new topic of commendation. ‘The strong accentuation in 
question was necessary to the rythmical verse, especially on the 
syllable at which either the first cr the second czesura rested ; 
and with these artificial cadences this forced method of pro- 
nunciation also died away. ‘That Surrey was the first writer 
of blank heroic verse in the English language is indisputable ; 
or at least the first writer whose attempts have been preserved : 
but whence he borrowed the system, if not original, is not so 
clear. Warton suggested that the invention was probabl 
derived from Trissino’s [talia Liberata: but Dr. Nott doubts 
the possibility of this fact on chronological reasons, in which he 
is supported by the date of the Italian poem given in Tira- 
boschi; and, although he contends for the originality of 
Surrey, he would refer those who are inclined to dispute it 
rather to the early Spanish than the Italian poets. 

Though we have now cursorily considered only about one 
half of the dissertation, we must take the opportunity of 
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leaving it at a point at which it departs from the more direct 
line of” comparison, and, having established the claims of Lord 
Surrey as o wosmys in its primitive sense, goes on to dissect 
' with greater nicety the nature of his style, sentiments, and 
language. Before, however, we proceed to the poems, a few 
matters may be stated generally. It does not appear that the 
noble poet drew much from either French or Spanish sources, 
open as they must have been to him from his know- 
lege of the languages; and therefore it is not to be doubted 
that his imitation of the models of Italian composition arose 
from preference: a preference which was possibly strengthened 
by the precedent of Chaucer, who, as he was the only English 
poet worthy of the imitation of a man of Surrey’s genius in 
point of taste, so is the only or nearly the only one from whom 
he could draw as a native spring. It may be added that the 
very nature of Surrey’s subjects would lead him to Petrarch, 
as an amatory writer: but that he studied him more generally 
also we have every reason to believe. — Of Surrey’s imitators, 
it is difficult to define the number: but Dr. Nott closes his 
list of what may be termed the direct followers with Spenser ; 
while the indirect, or those who have succeeded to the ideas, 
after the refinement of many crucibles, will extend to much 
more modern days. Indeed, as Surrey introduced among us 
a species of versification which has continued in use with very 
little variation ever since, our subsequent poets may still be 
deemed the heirs of his poetical bequests. The early 
popularity of the poet is atest of the improvement which he 
effected in public taste ; his writings, exclusive of selections of 
them, having been reprinted nine times within the first thirty 
years from their appearance: but they have never been invested - 
with a degree of splendor worthy of their author before the 
resent occasion. ——In this edition, after the example of 
Mr. Ellis, and indeed according to the dictate of good sense, 
the modern orthography has been adopted throughout; and 
it little concerns us whether or not this shall be pleasing to 
antiquaries, who, if attached to old spelling, are attached to 
ignorance as such : since, from the constant variations in it, we 
may say that it was evidently subject to no other rule than the 
uncertain guidance of sound. | 
The extant poems of Lord Surrey consist, as our readers 
may know, 1st, of amatory compositions written in various 
measures, and under opposite feelings of the mind, as hope or 
despair, love or indignation for unrequited attachment, pre- 
vailed on the several occasions. They are addressed or relate 
to one and the same person throughout; that is, they do so 


apparently, and bear an internal evidence of such a fact: = 
the 
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the name of the fair Geraldine occurs, as far as we recollect, 

in one place only. 2dly, paraphrases of portions of the book of 

Ecclesiastes, and some of the Psalms, written for the most 

part in the cumbrous verses of fourteen syllables to the line, 

alternately with the verse of twelve, and with the mark of 
cadence expressed after the eighth syllable in the longer and 

after the sixth in the shorterline. 3dly, a translation of the 

second and fourth books of Virgil’s Afneid in the iambic 
decasyllable, without rhyme; and presumed, as we have 

already said, to be the first specimen of this metre in the 

English language. A few other poems are inserted, — such as | 
the Satire against the Citizens of London, written on the occa- iv 
sion of the poct’s confinement for riot, —that are not assignable 
to any of these heads. 

It is by no means our purpose at the present day to offer 
criticisms on a poet of the date of Surrey. A few loose and 
of scattered remarks would ill supply that knowlege which is 
necessary to appreciate his beauties, and to discover his im- 
perfections ; a knowlege not attainable but by reference to the 
taste of the age in which he lived, and the literary character 
of the times which preceded and followed him, not in 
our country only, but more especially in those which had 
emerged into clearer light from the darkness of the middle 
ages. For a great mass of information, although somewhat 

diffuse, on this head, we have pleasure in recommending the 
dissertation of Dr. Nott, and his notes on the poetry. — As so 
much, however, has been said about the poet himself, a few 
extracts from the first class of his writings, which far exceed 
the others in power of expression, will probably be a grateful 

relief to our readers. 
Our first citation shall be a poem in which he reproves 
those who would compare their mistresses to Geraldine, 
asserting that Nature herself declared his mistress to be the | 
most perfect of her works. 3) 








¢ Give place, ye lovers, here before 
That spent your boasts and brags in vain ; 
My lady’s beauty passeth more 
The best of yours, I dare well say’n, 
Than doth the sun the candle light, 
Or brightest day the darkest night. 


‘ And thereto hath a troth as just ir 
As had Penelope the fair ; ? 
For what she saith ye may it trust. 
As it by writing sealed were: | 
And virtues hath she many mo’ 4 
Than I with pen have skill to show. 
Rev. June, 1817. k © I could 
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¢ I could rehearse, if that I would, 
The whole effect of Nature’s plaint, 
- When she had lost the perfect mould, 
The like to whom she could not paint: 
With wringmg hands, how she did cry, 
And what she said, I know it, 1. 


‘ I know she swore with raging mind, 
Her kingdom only set apart, 
There was no loss by law of kind 
That could have gone so near her heart ; 
And this was chiefly all her pain ; 
** She could not make the like again.” 





* Sith Nature thus gave her the praise, 
To be'the chiefest work she wrought ; 
In faith, methink! some better ways 
On your behalf might well be sought, 
Than to compare, as ye have done, 
To match the candle with the sun.’ 


‘Warton speaks of this composition as possessing almost the 
ease of Waller;—and, though the loss of the mould by nature 
has by too frequent use become rather a trite figure in our 
’ poetry, this can be no objection to Surrey. Dr. Nott happily 
quotes from Ariosto, Orl. Fur. Canto X. 


“ Natura il fece, e por ruppe la stampa.;”. 


a line translated almost literally by Lord Byron in his Monody 
on Sheridan. 
The following is in Surrey’s happiest manner : 


¢ The soote * season that bud and bloom forth brings, 
With green hath clad the hill, and eke the vale. 
The nightingale with feathers new she sings ; 
The turtle to her make + hath told her tale. 
Summer is come, for every spray now spriugs. 
The hart hath hung his old head on the pale ; 
The buck in brake his winter coat he flings ; 
The fishes flete with new repaired scale ; 
The adder all her slough away she flings ; 
The swift swallow pursueth the flies sinale ; 
The busy bee her honey now she mings ; t¢ 
Winter is worn that was the flower’s bale. ¢§ 
And thus I see among these pleasant things 
Each care decays, and yet my sorrow springs!’ 


The editor thinks that he discovers that the general. idea of 
the foregoing is borrowed from Petrarch, Sonn. 269.; and if 
so, as he justly observes, Surrey far surpasses his original. The 
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same may be said of the. ensuing lines, confessedly from. that 
poet: 


‘ Calm is the sea, the waves work less and less : 
So am not I, whom love, alas! doth wring, 
Bringing before my face the great increase 
Of my desires, whereat I weep and sing, 
In joy and wo, as in a doubtful ease. 
For my sweet thoughts sometime do pleasure bring ; 
But by and by, the cause of my disease 
Gives me a pang, that inwardly doth sting, 
When that I think what grief it is again, 
To live and lack the thing should rid my pain.’ 


We select the subsequent pleasing little poem as appearing 
to convey a good idea of the contemplative and melanchol 
cast of Surrey’s mind. If the cadence be made sufficient] 
strong in the middle of the line, each verse will read as two, 
and have the effect of ballad-metre. 


‘ Laid in my quiet bed,” in study as I were, 

I saw within my troubled head" a heap of thoughts appear. 
And every thought did shew" so lively in mine eyes, 

That now I sigh’d, and then I smil’d," as cause of thought did rise. 
I saw the little boy” in thought how oft that he 

Did wish of God to scape the rod,” a tall young man to be. 
The young man eke that feels” his bones with pains opprest, 

How he would be a rich old man," to live and lie at rest. 
The rich old man that sees” his end draw on so sore, 

How he would be a boy again,” to live so much the more. 
Whereat full oft I smil’d," to see how all these three, 

From boy to man, from man to boy,” would chop and change degree. 
And musing thus I think,” the case is very strange, 

That man from wealth, to live in woe,” doth ever seek to change. 
Thus thoughtless as I lay," 1 saw my wither’d skin, . 

How it doth shew my dented chews," the flesh was worn so thin. 
And eke my toothless chaps,” the gates of my right way 

That opes and shuts as I do speak,” do thus unto me say, 
‘¢ Thy white and hoarish hairs,” the messengers of age, 

That shew, like lines of true belief,” that this life doth assuage ; 
Bid thee lay hand, and feel” them hanging on thy chin ; 

The which do write two ages past,” the third now coming in. 
Hang up therefore the bit” of thy young wanton time: 

And thou that therein beaten art,” the happiest life define.” 
Whereat I sigh’d, and said,” ‘* Farewell! my wonted joy ; 

Truss up thy pack, and trudge from me” to every little boy ; 
And tell them thus from me ;" their time most happy is; 

If, to their time, they reason had,”" to know the truth of this.” 


In addition to the poems confessedly from the pen of Lord 
Surrey, such others are introduced as have been attributed to 
him on respectable authority, but have hitherto been pre- 
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served only in collections of anonymous writers. Of these, by 
far the most important is “* A Description of the restless State 
of a Lover, when absent from the Mistress of his Heart.’’ The 
easy flow of the verse, which is octo-syllabic, as well as the 
general elegance of the composition, would render it difficult to 
assign any other parent than Surrey to this production, pro- 
vided that the date of it stands on certain grounds; and, as 
Turberville, who was but little junior to Surrey, refers to it, 
and even quotes a line from it, little doubt remains on this 
head. Another poem from a curious MS. of the time of 
Henry the Eighth, in the possession of the Duke of Devon- 
shire, does not rest on quite such strong evidence: but the 
presumption seems fully sufficient to justify its introduction in 
this collection. 

The letters of Lord Surrey consist in a great measure of 
military dispatches, or refer to other points relative to the 
situations which he held in the King’s service, and are con- 
sequently of little interest to the general reader; though, as 
subsidiary to the history of the times, they are seaiatly of 
more value. The first, addressed to the Privy Council, re- 
questing their intercession with the King, and written while in 
confinement, probably in 1541, when he challenged John a 
Leigh, displays much modesty and calm reflection. We give 
the few concluding lines as a specimen of the writer’s style. 


‘‘ Your grave heads should yet consider, that neither am I the 
first young man, that, governed by fury, hath enterprized such 
things, as he has afterwards repented. Neither am I so wed to 
my own will, that I had rather with favourable surmises obstinately 
to stand to the defence of my folly, than humbly to confess the 
same, infected with any such spot, as he knoweth to whom there 
is nothing unknown: who preserve you to his pleasure. Amen.” 


On the memoirs of the Earl of Northampton it is impos- 
sible for us to enter; and we reserve the consideration of the 
second volume, containing Wyatt's poems, to a subsequent 
article. For the peculiar species of knowlege displayed in the 
one which we now leave, we entertain no small respect; and 
though the biography of the Earl, as our readers will have 
observed, forms the portion of the volume with which we 
have been the least pleased, still it is the most satisfactory that 
is extant, including the lives written by Mr. Chalmers and 
others of our own ha 


[ To be continued. } 
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Art. I. The Private Correspondence of Dr. Franklin. 
[ Art. concluded from our last Number, p. 28.] 


T= letters in this collection which relate more particularly to 

American politics, and to the negotiations for peace, from 
their first inauspicious commencement to their final consum- 
Mation, occupy a large part of the volume. Dr. Franklin 
was particularly anxious that not merely a formal peace should 
prevail between the two countries, but a thorough reconcili- 
ation ; not merely a cessation of animosity and bloodshed, but 
a restoration of cordial amity and unsuspecting confidence. 
For this purpose, he thought that it would have been wise in 
England to have relinquished her dominion in Canada, in or- 
der to avoid those continual probabilities of enmity and dis- 
sention, which the contiguity of that country to the United 
States was likely to produce. We have lived to see that ex- 
pectation realized ; and perhaps not many years will pass away 
before the possession of Canada will lead to a renewal of 
hostilities between Great Britain and the American republic. 
It appears from the present volume that, when the cession of 
Canada to the United States was mentioned in the British 
cabinet, ‘the Marquis of Rockingham and Lord Shelburne, 
though they spoke reservedly, did not seem very averse to 
it, but that Mr. Fox seemed startled at the proposition.’ P.3 59. 
Mr. Fox had too much sagacity not to discern the violent op- 
position which such a proposal would have had to encounter ; 
and he was no doubt apprehensive lest it should be the means 
of breaking off the negotiation. No one had scrutinized the 
precise bearings of the royal mind with more nicety of discern- 
ment than Mr. Fox. 

During the administration of the Marquis of Rockingham 
in 1782, Great Britain had two negotiators at Paris, one of 
whom, Mr. Oswald, was sent by Lord Shelburne, and the 
other, Mr. Grenville, by Mr. Fox. As Mr. Fox was at that 
time Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, the conduct of the 
negotiation belonged more particularly to his department: 
but Lord Shelburne appears to have been ambitious of havin 
the peace effected under his more immediate auspices; iad 
no cordial harmony ever prevailed between his Lordship and 
Mr. Fox, the ingenuous simplicity of the latter not being in 
unison with the more tortuous character of the former. *¢ [I 
find myself,’ says Dr. Franklin, p. 371., § in some perplexity 
with regard to these two negotiators. Mr. Oswald appears to 
have been the choice of Lord Shelburne, Mr. Grenville that of 
Mr. Secretary Fox. Lord Shelburne is said to have lately ac- 
quired much of the King’s confidence: Mr. Fox calls himself the 
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minister of the people, and it is certain his popularity is lately 
much increased. Lord S. seems to wish to have the manage- 
ment of the treaty; Mr. Fox seems to think it in his depart- 
ment.’ This struggle was terminated by the death of the 
Marquis of Rockingham; when Lord Shelburne, who had 
secretly obtained an audience of the King, had the address 
to get himself appointed first Lord of the Treasury, without 
_ the. concurrence of his colleagues; and Mr. Fox and _ his 
friends accordingly went out of office. The preliminaries of 
peace were signed at Paris on the 30th of November 1782, 
and the ratifications of the definitive treaty were exchanged in 
May 1784. ‘Thus Dr. Franklin had the happiness of living 
to see that good work completed, in which he had so long 
and so anxiously laboured, and to the happy consummation of 
which he had so materially contributed by his sagacity, his 
diligence, his patience, his:firmness, his moderation, and his 
probity. His diplomatic ability had not been less efficacious 
than the military talents of Mes: bit in raising his country 
to a high rank in the scale of independent nations; and in 
procuring for it a degree of practical liberty, greater than 
any which had yet been enjoyed by either antient or modern 
nations. 

Before Dr. Franklin was placed in any ostensible political 
situation, his mind had been enriched by patient culture, and 
his sagacity improved by a large acquaintance with the world, 
and a familiar intercourse with the different ranks of society. 
He knew mankind well, for he had studied the human cha- 
racter in every variety of circumstance; and to great natural 
acuteness he added the benefit of multiform experience and 
comprehensive observation. 

In June 1788 the author, writing to M. Dupont de Ne- 
mours, when the federal constitution of the United States 
had not been carried into execution, makes some remarks, the 
wisdom of which has been fully proved in the awful times in 
which we have been living almost ever since, when visionaries 
have imagined that a new constitution might be brought out 
perfect from the brain, like a Minerva from the head of Ju- 
piter : — ‘ but,’ said the reflective Franklin, before the world 
had been enlightened by the political experiment of the French 


revolution: 


‘ We must not expect that a new government may be formed 
as a game of chess may be played, by a skilful hand, without a 
fault. The players of our game are so many, their ideas so dif- 
ferent, their prejudices so strong and so various, and their particular 
interests independent of the general seeming so opposite, that not 


a move can be made that is not contested; the numerous objec- 
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tions confound the understanding; the wisest must agree to some 
unreasonable things, that reasonable ones of more consequence 
may be obtained, and thus chance has its share in many of the 
determinations, so that the play is more like tric-trac with a box of 
dice.’ P. 232. 


Previously to the establishment of the American independ- 
ence, one of the emissaries of the English ministry endeavoured 
to impress Dr. Franklin with an idea that the United. States 
would not be able to bear the expence of an independent go- 
vernment; to which the Doctor replied: « A virtuous and 
laborious people may be cheaply governed. Determining as 
we do to have no offices of profit, nor any sitiecures or use- 
less appointments, so common in ancient and corrupted states, 
we can govern ourselves a year for the sum you pay in a single 
department, or for what one jobbing-contractor, by the favour 
of a minister, can cheat you out of in a single article.’ 

Alluding to the several changes in administration which had 
taken place in this country during the years 1782 and 1783, 
Dr. F. says, apparently in a tone between jest. and earnest, 


‘ I am not sure that in reforming the constitution which is 
sometimes talked of, it would not be better to make your great 
officers of state hereditary than to suffer the inconvenience of such 
frequent and total changes. Much faction and cabal would be 
prevented by having: an hereditary first-Lord of the Treasury, an 
hereditary Lord Chancellor, Privy Seal, President of Council, 
Secretary of State, first Lord of the Admiralty, &c. &c. It will not 
be said that the duties of. these offices being important, we cannot 
trust to nature for the chance of requisite talents, since we have an 
hereditary set of judges in the last resort, the House of Peers ; an 
hereditary King; and ina certain German University, an here- 
ditary professor of mathematics.’ P. 228. 


When the Doctor was asked by the Marquis de la Fayette, 
in the year 1779, what conduct he thought that the English 
would adopt in the then state of affairs, he answered thus: ‘I 
have but one rule to go by in judging of those people, which 
is that whatever is prudent for them to do they will omit; and 
what is most imprudent to be done, they will do it. This, 
like other general rules, may sometimes have its excep- 
tions: but I think it will hold good for the most part, at 
least while the present ministry continues, or rather while the 
present —--- has the choice of ministers.’ P. 223. Though the 
above may seem rather too severe a reflection on the want of 
political wisdom in the ruling powers of this country, yet, when 
we take a retrospect of our Leas from the year 1789 to the 
present period, we have to lament but too many memorable 
instances of its truth. 
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The ensuing sentiments were written in the autumn of 1783, 
and addressed to Sir Edward Newenham, Bart. of Ireland, 
when the volunteers in that country had signalized themselves 
so much by their patriotic zeal : 


‘ It is a pleasing reflection arising from the contemplation of our 
successful struggle, and the manly, spirited, and unanimous resolves 
at Dungannon, that liberty, which some years since appeared in 
danger of extinction, is now regaining the ground she had lost, 
that arbitrary governments are likely to become more mild and 
reasonable, and to expire by degrees, giving place to more equit- 
able forms; one of the effects this of the art of printing, which 
diffuses so general a light, augmenting with the growing day, and 
of so penetrating a nature, that all the window-shutters despotism 
and priestcraft can oppose to keep it out prove insufficient.’ P. 227. 


Many adverse events, which no sagacity could foresee, have 
conspired to dim the prospect here portrayed, and to chill the 
hopes here expressed: but still liberty is certainly progressive, 
though its march is more slow than philanthropy might wish. 
The political light, which was kindled in the life-time of 
Franklin, and which has since been so greatly augmented in 
force and splendour during the tremendous collision of in- 
terests which we have witnessed in the progress of the French 
revolution, is too widely diffused, and too generally cherished, 
to be extinguished by art or to be repressed by violence. 
Tyranny and ignorance are boon companions, and cannot well 
exist apart: but tyranny and knowlege are like those che- 
mical bodies between which no affinity can be produced. 

In a letter to B. Vaughan, Esq. in March 1784, we find a 
weighty remark which would furnish matter for the discus- 
sion of volumes: * The making England entirely a free port 
would have been the wisest step ever taken for its advantage.’ 

The following important fact reflects immortal honour on. 
the memory of Franklin; and happy would it be for the 
world, if every statesman could justly claim as fair a wreath 
of laurel to bind around his brow: ‘I am as much for 
peace as ever I was, and as heartily desirous of seeing the 
war ended as I was to prevent its beginning; of which your 
ministers know I gave a strong proof before I left England, 
when, in order to an accommodation, I offered at my own 
risque, without orders for so doing, and without knowing 
whether I should be owned in doing it, to pay the whole 
damage of destroying the tea at Boston, provided the acts 
made against that province were repealed. ‘This offer was 


‘refused.’ P. 264. 


At p. 252. Dr. Franklin mentions a circumstance which 


deserves to be investigated by some future historian of the 
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present reign, but which we shall quote without any 
observations : 


‘ I recollect my being informed long since when in England that 
a certain very great personage, then young, studied much a certain 
book, intitled Arcana Imperu. I had the curiosity to procure the 
book and read it. There are sensible and good things in it, but 
some bad ones ; for if I remember right, a particular King is ap- 
plauded for his politically exciting a rebellion amongst his subjects 
at a time when they had not strength to support it, that he 
might in subduing them take away their privileges which were 
troublesome to him; and a question is formally stated and dis- 
cussed, Whether a Prince (who), to appease a revolt, makes pro- 
mises of indemnity to the revolters, ts obliged to fulfill those promises ? 
Honest and good men would say, Aye; but this politician says, No.’ 


Reformers would do well to recollect that ‘ to get the bad 
customs of a country changed, and new ones, though better, 
introduced, it is necessary first to remove the prejudices of the 
people, enlighten their ignorance, and convince them that 
their interest will be promoted by the proposed changes; and 
this is not the work of a day.’ Politicians do not often con- 
template a state of things like that of the Millennium, but, in a 
long letter from David Hartley, Esq. M. P. to Dr. Franklin, 
in May 1782, we find the former talking seriously of nations 
uniting to ‘bring forward the reign of the Millennium.’ 
Dr. F. knew mankind too well to entertain any such hope; 
though no person’s heart ever beat with a more affectionate 
fondness for peace, or with a more vigorous detestation of war. 
As he was convinced that wars would be perpetually recurring, 
one of his most ardent wishes and most favourite projects was 
to soften the barbarism of the horrid conflict, and to render it 
less destructive to the interests of unoffending individuals. 
Thus, in July 1782, we find him making the succeeding re- 
marks in a letter to B. Vaughan, Esq.; which, if nations could 
be brought to carry them into practice, would effectually tend 
to diminish the actual evils of war, and to increase the proba- 
bilities of a more permanent peace than any that Europe has 
of late years enjoyed. 


‘ By the original law ,of nations, war and extirpation was the 
unishment of injury. Humanizing by degrees, it admitted slavery 
instead of death. A farther step was the exchange of prisoners 
instead of slavery. Another, to respect more the property of 
private persons under conquest, and to be content with acquired 
dominion. Why should not this law of nations go on improving ? 
Ages have intervened between its several steps: but, as knowledge 
of late increases rapidly, why should not those steps be quickened? 


Why should it not be agreed to as the future law of nations, that 
in 
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in any war hereafter the following descriptions of men should be 
undisturbed, have the protection of both sides, and be permitted to 
follow their employments in surety ; viz. 1. Cultivators of the earth, 
because they labour for the subsistence of mankind. 2. Fisher- 
men, for the same reason. 3. Merchants and traders in unarmed 
ships who accommodate different nations, by communicating and 
exchanging the necessaries and conveniences of life. 4. Artists 
and mechanics inhabiting and working in open towns. It is hardly 
necessary to add, that the hospitals of enemies should be unmo- 
lested: they ought to be assisted. In short, I would have nobody 
fought with but those who are paid for fighting. If obliged to 
take corn from the farmer, friend or enemy, I would pay him for 
it: the same for the fish or goods of the others.’ P. 388. 


In January 1783, we find this wise and good man communi- 
cating some proposition to Mr. Oswald for the purpose of 
attaining the same philanthropic objects as those above men- 
tioned. His remarks on privateering merit serious attention. 


‘ The practice of robbing merchants on the high seas, a remnant 
of the ancient piracy, though it may be accidentally beneficial to 
particular persons, is far from being profitable to all engaged in it, 
or to the nation that authorizes it. In the beginning of a war, 
some rich ships not upon their guard are surprized and taken. 
This encourages the first adventurers to fit out more armed vessels, 
and many others to do the same. - But the enemy at the same time 
become more careful, arm their merchant-ships better, and render 
them not so easy to be taken; they go also more under protection 
of convoys ; thus, while the privateers to take them are multiplied, 
the vessels subject to be taken and the chances of profit are dimi- 
nished, so that many cruizes are made wherein the expences 
overgo the gains ; and as is the case in other lotteries, though par- 
ticulars have got prizes, the mass of adventurers are losers, the 
whole expence of fitting out all the privateers during a war being 
much greater than the whole amount of goods taken. Then there 
is the national loss of all the labour of so many men during the 
time they have been ere in robbing ; who besides spend 
what they get in riot, drunkenness, and debauchery, lose their 
habits of industry, are rarely fit for any sober business after a 

eace, and serve only to increase the number of highwaymen and 

ousebreakers. Even the undertakers who have been fortunate 
are by sudden wealth led into expensive living, the habit of which 
continues when the means of supporting it cease, and finally ruins 
them. A just punishment for their having wantonly and unfeel- 
ingly ruined many honest innocent traders and their families, 
whose subsistence was employed in serving the common interests 


of mankind.’ P. 420, 421. 


Undoubtedly, the practice of privateering is an addition of 
private robbery to public devastation, and is in reality no 
more justifiable between maritime nations than it would be 


‘between two continental powers, when in a state of hostility, 


to 
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to infest each other’s territory not only with regular armies 
but with desultory bands of pick-pockets, footpads, highway- 
men, and housebreakers. Individuals, considered by them- 
selves, are usually more or less under the influence of moral 
considerations: but, when they come to act together in large 
bodies or as parts of a national mass, they seem to be destitute 
of all moral sense, and with the most frozen insensibility to 
violate collectively the plainest precepts of justice and humanity, 
for which they nevertheless individually entertain the most 
vivid regard. ; 

It was the opinion of Dr. Franklin that the European 
nations, which have sugar-islands subject to their dominion, 
would be more benefited by the loss than they are by the pos- 
session; for, as he observes, ‘the cost of sugar to the con- 
sumer in those nations consists not merely in the price he pays 
for it by the pound, .but in the accumulated charge of all the 
taxes he pays in every war to fit out fleets and maintain troops 
for the defence of the islands that raise the sugar, and the 
ships that bring it home.’ (P. 421.) He expresses his conviction 
that sugar actually costs the consumer less at Vienna or Moscow, 
where the sovereigns have no sugar-islands, than it costs the 
citizens of London or Paris, though they are exempted from 
the charges of transport after the arrival of the commodity in 
their ports : ) 


¢ And I sincerely believe,’ says he, ‘ that if France and England 
were to decide by throwing dice which should have the whole of 
their susan adesibe; the loser in the throw would be the gainer. 
The future expence of defending them would be saved; the sugars 
would be bought cheaper by all Europe if the inhabitants might 
make it without interruption, and whoever imported the sugar, the 
same revenue might be‘raised by duties at the custom-houses of 
the nation that consumed it. And on the whole I conceive it 
would be better for the nations now possessing sugar-colonies to 
give up their claim to them, let them govern themselves, and put 
them under the protection of all the powers of Europe as neutral 
countries, open to the commerce of all, the profits of the present 
monopolies being by no means equivalent to the expence of main- 
taining them.’ 


We have now given ample specimens of the proofs which 
this correspondence affords, of the moral and political wisdom 
with which the mind of the writer was imbued. It was a 
treasure, from which he was perpetually drawing large stores 
for the general benefit. No narrow or selfish considerations 
appear ever to have biassed his opinions, or to have influenced 
his conduct. In the intercourse of private life, he laboured 
to promote the interest of his friends and acquaintance ; and 
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in his public conduct, though he zealously supported the 
rights and liberties of the state which he represented, he was b 

no means indifferent to those of other nations: indeed, the 
principles which he cherished and maintained were such as 


tend to establish the peace, the freedom, and the prosperity of 
every nation under heaven. 





_— —_ 


Art. III. Useful Knowledge: or a Familiar and Explanatory 
Account of the various Productions of Nature, Mineral, Ve- 
getable, and Animal, which are chiefly employed for the Use 
of Man. Illustrated with numerous Figures, and intended as a 
Work both of Instruction and Reference. By the Rev. William 
Bingley, A.M. F.L.S., late of Peterhouse, Cambridge, and 
Author of Animal Biography. 12mo. 3 Vols. About 300 
Pages in each. 11. 1s. Boards. Baldwin and Co. 1816. | 


[st the cultivation of an acquaintance with the objects of 
nature is attended with many and important benefits, is 
a position which needs only to be stated to obtain our con- 
viction of its truth. It requires, surely, no labour of argu- 
ment to demonstrate that an occupation of this description has 
a direct tendency to rouse and to gratify the principle of curi- 
osity ; that it is eminently calculated to mature and improve 
our powers of taste; that it influences the enlargement and 
melioration of our intellectual powers; that it generates and 
fosters those dispositions of mental composure and serenity 
which result from contemplation and reflection, and which, if 
not absolutely virtuous, are at least akin to virtue, and con- 
spire to its production and maintenance; and that it. contri- 
butes, more powerfully than the pursuit of any other branch 
of human knowlege, to stimulate and invigorate our senti- 
ments of piety and religion. ‘The proofs of the existence of a 
Supreme Cause, deduced from abstract and metaphysical ar- 

umentation, are capable of being apprehended only by a few 


individuals of leisure and learning: but the works of creation 


exhibit, in language intelligible to all, the most irrefragable 
and astonishing displays of power, design, wisdom, and good- 
ness. It is impossible to examine a blade of grass, or the 
lowest modification of animal existence, without reflecting 
that the models of their organization, which have remained 
unaltered for thousands of years, could never result from blind 
or fortuitous impulse. ‘The kind provisions which have been 
instituted for the preservation of the various species, with the 
countless instances of the wonderful adaptation of means to 
ends, cannot fail to inspire us with the consoling and animating 
truth that the Deity exercises his paternal protection over . 
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the creatures which he has made, and that not an atom can 
change its form or aspect without his permission. 

Independently, however, of these more dignified and 
exalted views of the subject, the study of natural history is 
intimately connected with the wants, comforts, and accom- 
modations of civilized society. ‘The food which we eat, the 
raiment which we wear, the roof which shelters us from the 
storm, —the materials, in short, of manufactures, commerce, 
agriculture, and the arts—are ultimately reducible to sub- 
stances which appertain to the mineral, vegetable, or animal 
kingdom. Now, if werightly comprehend the title and texture 
of the work which has suggested these observations, its main 
object is to unfold some of the principal direct and practical ad- 
vantages that mankind derive from the various properties which 
have ae ascertained in the diversified productions of nature; 
or, in other words, to trace an outline of the economics of 
natural history. Such a design is at once obvious and import- 
ant; yet we are not aware that it has been executed, in a syste- 
matic form, by any writer of distinguised ability or reputation. 
The statements and enumerations presented by Professor 
Morelot, in his treatise intitled, Histoire Naturelle appliquée 
a la Chimie, aux Arts, aux différens genres de V Industrie, et 
aux Besoins Personnels de la Vie, are not only very incom- 
plete and superficial, but are mixed up with some fanciful 
dogmas concerning the production of all the solid parts of the 
globe from the wrecks of pre-cxisting organized beings, which 
originated in the waters. 

The present.reverend author, who has more than once at- 
tracted our favourable notice, very judiciously refrains from 
the introduction of theoretical discussion; and the character 
and value of these volumes would not have been impaired, if he 
had exercised the same laudable reserve with respect to those 
curtailed explanations, and those defective definitions, which 
he has so copiously blended with the more appropriate por- 
tions of the work. The productions of nature themselves, and 
the use to which they are subservient, are easily susceptible of 
distinct treatment ; and any thing like a satisfactory account of 
both is altogether incompatible with the circumscribed limits 
of Mr. Bingley’s plan. Such a condensed view, therefore, as 
he seems to have contemplated, should have proceeded either 
on a presumed knowlege of the objects selected for consider- 
ation, or on a scheme of regular reference to the proper 
sources of information. Besides, of elementary descriptions 
and elucidations of minerals, plants, and animals, we have 
now an abundant provision, while their useful properties 
have been but partially or incidentally detailed; and we may 
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add that the record of a few short characters is calculated to 
convey only superfluous information to adepts, and no ade- 
quate or available instruction to the uninitiated. The allot- 
ment of a volume, also, to each of the kingdoms of nature, 
when the relative extent of each is considered, and the ad- 


_justment of the mineralogical nomenclature to the dimensions 


of a minikin table, will strike the discerning reader as some- 
what too Procrustesian. With regard to the account of 
Rocks, which is squeezed within the compass’of eight little 
pages, we may,’ without any breach of critical charity, be 
permitted to assert that it is rather deficient in * Useful Know- 
lege. Atthe same time, nothing is farther from our intention 
than to defraud Mr. Bingley of that tribute of commendation, 
which is due to the exercise of diligence and fidelity in the 
processes of compilation and abridgment. Novelty of observ- 
ation, and richness of sentiment, are alike foreign to his 
purposes who labours to compress into a regular series the 
statements of matter of fact that lie scattered in many volumes. 
Hence a certain degree of dryness of manner unavoidably 
attaches to compositions of this description: but, in the pre- 
sent instance, it is amply redeemed by the comprehensive- 
ness of the topics embraced, and by the clear and unaffected 
language in which they are communicated. We ought, like- 
wise, to bear in mind that systematic epitomes of any depart- 
ment of knowlege are not framed for continuous perusal, but 
for study at stated intervals; and that they sufficiently fulfil 
their destination when they contribute to guide the exertions 
of the learner. Mr. B. observes : 


‘ It must be remarked that the reader will not find here inserted 
an account of every production of nature, which is employed for 
the use of man, nor even all the uses of such objects as are de- 
scribed. The most important of the productions, and the prin- 
cipal of the uses, are all that he trusts can reasonably be required 
in a work of the present extent. On this ground it is that a great 
number of animals, which are in request only for food, have been 
wholly omitted. | 

‘ The figures that are inserted have been drawn upon as small 
and economical a scale as was compatible with a sufficiently accu- 
rate representation of the objects to which they relate.’ 


Though avowedly incomplete, therefore, and presenting 
few allurements of taste or elegance, these volumes may be 
safely recommended, especially to the young, as an intro- 
duction to the study of natural history, with a reference to 
the applications of that science to the purposes of life. In this 
respect, they are well deserving of the attention of parents 
and the teachers of youth; for they contain much, a 
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and authentic information, in a very tangible shape, and di- 
vested (as far as it may be) of technical phraseology.— A 
few extracts, from different parts of the work, may suffice as 
a sample of the general manner in which it is conducted. 


‘ CARBON is a name given to the pure inflammable part of 
charcoal. It is very plentifully diffused throughout nature, since 
it enters into the componten of several minerals, and of all 
animal and vegetable bodies. The purest form under which carbon 
is known to exist is in that most inestimable of all gems, the dia- 
mond (50). It may, however, be obtained sufficiently pure for 
all common purposes by burning a piece of wood, covered with 
sand, in a vessel called a crucible. In combination with oxygen 
(21) it forms carbonic acid (26). It is a chief component 
part of pit-coal (122), petroleum (117), and other bituminous 
substances. 

‘ The properties é6f charcoal are the same, from whatever wood 
it may be made. One of the most singular of these is, that it is 
not liable to decay by age. Hence it was customary with the 
ancients to char or burn the outside of stakes, or other ‘wood, 
which were to be driven into the ground, or placed in water. It 
may be preserved without injury for an almost indefinite length of 
time; and in the ancient tombs of the inhabitants of northern 
nations entire pieces of charcoal are at this day frequently 
discovered. 

‘ Besides the great use of charcoal in the composition of gun- 
powder, and to artists and manufacturers of different kinds, -it has 
lately been employed with considerable success in correcting the 
rancid and disagreeable smell of train oil, so as to render it fit to 
be burnt in chamber-lamps; and several manufactories of this oil 
have lately been established in the neighbourhood of London. 
Newly made charcoal, if rolled up in clothes which have con- 
tracted a disagreeable odour, will effectually destroy it; and if 
boiled with meat beginning to putrify will take away the taint. 

‘ This substance is used by artists in the polishing of brass and 
copper-plates, for the drawing of outlines, and numerous other 
purposes. When purified it forms perhaps the best tooth-powder 
that is known. The mode of doing this is to reduce it to powder, 
wash it repeatedly with pure water, and then dry it by means of a 
strong heat in close vessels. This heat expels the foreign con- 
tents with which it is impregnated; but however intense, if the- 
vessels are closed, it in no respects alters the quality of the 
charcoal. 

‘ The vapour of burning charcoal is extremely pernicious ; and 
persons exposed to it in confined rooms are sometimes destroyed in 
a very short time. The best remedy is immediately to take them 
into the strongest draft of cold air that can be obtained, to loose 
all their garments, and apply volatile spirits to their nostrils,’ — 

‘ ALOEs are an extensive tribe of plants, some of which are not 
more than a few inches, whilst others are thirty feet and upwards, 
in height. All the leaves are fleshy, thick, and more or less 
spinous at the edges or extremity. 


‘ These 
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‘ These plants, which are chiefly inhabitants of hot climates, 
have flowers of a a petal, the mouth expanded, the base 
nectariferous, and the filaments of the stamens inserted into the 
receptacle. 

‘ Some of the larger kinds of aloes are of great importance to 
the inhabitants of countries in which they grow. Beset as the 
leaves are with strong spines, they form an impenetrable fence. 
The negroes of the western coast of Africa make ropes and weave 
nets of the fibrous part of these leaves. The Hottentots hollow 
out the stems of one of the kinds into quivers for their arrows. In 
Jamaica there is a species of aloe which supplies the inhabitants 
with bow-strings, fishing-lines, and materials from which they are 
able to weave stockings and hammocks. An aloe which grows in 
the kingdom of Mexico is applied by the inhabitants to almost 
every purpose of life. It serves as hedges for inclosures: its trunk 
supplies the eae of timber for the roofs of houses; and its leaves 
the place of tiles. From this plant they make their thread, 
needles, and various articles of clothing and cordage ; whilst from 
its juices they manufacture wine, sugar, and vinegar. Some parts 
of it they eat, and others they apply in medicine. 

‘ The juice of aloes was formerly used in eastern countries in 
embalming, to preserve dead bodies from putrefaction ; and as the 
resinous part of this juice is not soluble in water, it is sometimes 


- adopted in hot climates as a preservative to ship’s bottoms against 


the attack of marine worms. One ounce of it mixed with turpen- 
tine, tallow, and white lead, is considered [as] sufficient for covering 
about two superficial feet of plank; and about twelve pounds [as | 
sufficient for a vessel of fifty tons burthen. In proof of the efficacy 
of this method, two planks of equal thickness, and cut from the 
same tree, were placed under water, one of them in its natural 
state, and the other smeared with this composition. They were 
suffered to continue in the water eight months, and when, at the 
end of that time, they were taken out, the former was perforated 
in every part, and in a state of absolute decay; whilst the latter 
was as perfect as at first. In the East Indies the juice of these 
plants is used as a varnish to preserve wood from the attacks of 
destructive insects; and skins, and even living animals, are some- 
times smeared with it for the same purpose. 

‘ There is a tract of mountains about fifty miles north of the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is wholly covered with aloes. Amon 
the Mahometans, and particularly in Egypt, the aloe is a kind of 
symbolic plant: it is dedicated to the offices of religion, and 
pilgrims on their return from Mecca suapens it over their doors, 
as a declaration that they have performed that holy journey.’ — 

‘ Tue Hippopotamus, or River-Horse, ( Hippopotamus 
amphibius) is an African quadruped of immense bulk, with large 
head, extremely wide mouth, strong teeth, and thick and short 
legs, each terminated by four hoofs. 

‘ The body is of brownish colour, and covered with short and 
thinly set hair. One of these animals, which M. le Vaillant killed 
in the south of Africa, measured nearly eleven feet in length, and 
about nine feet in circumference. 


‘In 
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* In the immediate neighbourhood of rivers in seyeral parts of 
Africa, even as far south as the Cape of Good Hope, the Hippopo- 
tamus is occasionally seen, ' Notwithstanding his bulk and strength 
he is an animal of considerable timidity, and whenever he is sur- 
prized he plunges into the water and walks about at the bottom 
with great ease, rising to the surface about once every ten minutes 
to breathe. He feeds on plants of various kinds, and sometimes 
proves very destructive in the plantations, not only by the quantity 
of food which he actually devours, but also by his treading down 
and erushing with his feet much more than he eats. 

‘ The hippopotamus is one of those animals whose tusks are used 
as ivory; and from their always preserving their original whiteness 
and purity, they are considered even superior to the tusks of the 
elephant (21), They are from twelve to fourteen inches in length, 
and weigh from six to ten pounds each. Dentists sometimes manu- 
facture them into artificial teeth, for which they are well adapted. 
Of the hide, which in some parts is nearly two inches thick, the in- 
habitants of Africa make excellént whips, which after a little use 
become very pliable. The flesh, when the animals are in good 
condition, is said to be tender and well flavoured, particularly that 
of the parts near the breast. It is even sometimes admitted to the 
tables of the colonists at the Cape of Good Hope. The Hottentots 
consider it so great a delicacy that they will eat it even in a half 
putrid state. Professor Thunberg states that he one day passed 
a Hottentot’s tent, which had been pitched for the purpose of con- 
suming the body of an hippopotamus that had been killed some 
time before. He says that the inhabitants of the tent were in the 
midst of such stench, that the travellers could hardly pass them 
without being suffocated. The feet are considered peculiarly fine 
eating ; and the tongue, when salted and dried, is in great esteem 
at the Cape.’ 

Mr. Bingley would have laid the student under still greater 
obligations, if, at the beginning or end of each article, he had 

inted out the authentic sources of more detailed inform- 
ation; and if he had specified the precise ‘proportions of in- 
gredients employed im the different mixtures or manipulations 
to which he alludes. His inaccuracies and defects of thought, 
or expression, when compared with the amount and diversity 
of the ideas communicated, are far from numerous. Should 
he be inclined, however, in the event of a second impression, 
to avail himself of our friendly suggestions, the ensuing an- 
notations are very cordially at his service. , 

Vol. i. p. 22. £ It [Strontian] occurs in great abundance 
in different parts of the world,’ Xe. The carbonate of this 
substance is by no means a fossil of common occurrence; and 
it has become scaree even in the repositories in which it was 
first observed. ‘The sulphate, or celestine, has been found in 
2 greater number of places; yet it is far from being very 
plentifully diffused. —P. 49. From the list of topazes remark- 
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able for their weight or dimensions, those which were dis- 
covered some years ago in the north of Scotland, and which 
considerably exceed the largest formerly known, should not 
have been excluded. —‘P. 118. Roche is stated to be a village 
in Styria ; aclerical error, perhaps, for Syria, in which country 
the first alum-manufactory, it has been often alleged, was 
established, at a place called Rocca: but no such Syrian town 
or village seems to be known to the most accurate geogra- 
phers; and the conjectures of the learned are divided between 
Racca, on the Euphrates, and the present Edessa, which was 
' formerly called Roha, Raha, or Ruka, and still retains the occa- 
sional appellation of Roccha. Both these places are situated 
in Mesopotamia, and not in Syria: but the latter division 
may, some centuries ago, have been understood with greater 
latitude of acceptation than in modern times. The i guna 
or, more correctly, roche-alum, which is still imported from the 
Levant, is manufactured at Foya Nova, near Smyrna, and also 
in the vicinity of Constantinople.—P.155. Idria is incorrectly 
placed in Bohemia. — P.170. That the Psalmist, in the pas- 
sage here cited, ‘evidently alludes to the falling of meteoric 
stones,’ may justly be questioned. Theingenious Mr. Edward 
King, indeed, gives the same interpretation to the expression 
coals of fire; and the term avégexes, employed by the cautious 
Seventy, may be supposed to countenance the conjecture that 
real hard bodies, in a state of ignition, were intended to be 
denoted. In the verse immediately preceding, however, the 
same expression occurs, and obviously requires no such inter- 
pretation ; and the phrase seems to have been only a figur- 
ative mode of intimating vivid lightning, as, even in the sober 
latitudes of the north, and in our ordinary unimpassioned 
discourse, we talk of thunderbolts and balls of fre, without an 
reference to solid matter. In the eleventh verse of the ten 
chapter of the book of Joshua, which Mr. King also cites, the 
expression great stones is less equivocal than coals of fire: but 
the concluding clause scarcely leaves room to doubt that these 
great stones were really hail-stones, or rather, perhaps, lumps 
of ice, consolidated in the colder regions of the atmosphere; 
such as occasionally fall in hot countries, and such as actually | 
alarmed the inhabitants of Paris and its neighbourhood in the 
spring of 1788. At all events, the slaughter of the Canaanites 
is represented as resulting from the special interposition of 
Divine power; and the consideration of real miracles is 
irrelevant to the present question. — P. 214. The alleged prin- 
cipal cause of the bitterness of sea-water, ‘namely, the putre- 
faction of animal and vegetable particles, is scarcely in unison 
with the statement in the next paragraph: ‘ Sea-water, then 
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from a great depth, has not the bitterness which the water of 
the welds has; it is only saline:’ but, as the particles 
naturally subside, and accumulate at the bottom, the deepest 
waters should, on the author’s supposition, be the most 
nauseous, especially as they lie beyond the sphere of the 
superficial agitation. — P. 215. Mr. Bingley again alludes to 
‘ the putrefaction of the immense mass of animal and veget- 
able substances:’ but, in the water, as on the land, are not 
means ordained for constantly counteracting the tendency to 
corruption, and do not myriads of animals and animalcules 
eagerly consume every atom of organized matter that comes 
within their reach? Do we not find, that even in tracts of 
fresh water, as in the great lakes of America, no sensible con- 
tamination of the fluid takes place from putrid animal or 
vegetable remains ? —The presence of sulphate of magnesia in 
sea-water may suffice to account for its bitter savour. —In the 
descriptive catalogue of the principal mineral and thermal 
waters, we expected to have found some short account of 
those of Baréges, Bagniéres, Plombicres, &c. 

Vol. ii. p. 70. § The earliest introduction of the vine into 
the western parts of Europe is stated to have been about the 
year 280, under the immediate sanction of Probus, the 
Roman Emperor,’ &c. ‘This is, doubtless, an anachronism ; 
since the vine appears to have been cultivated in some parts of 
Gaul when that country was first invaded by the Romans, 
and to have flourished there in the dayssof Strabo and of 
Vespasian. It is moreover recorded that, on account of a 
famine which occurred in the g2d year of the Christian era, 
Domitian caused one half of the vines to be extirpated.—P. 75. 
Hock is more accurately deduced from Hocheim, near which 
the best Rhenish wines are produced, than from Hockstedé in 
Saxony. — Malmsey, in like manner, is derived not from the 
name of a Greek island, but from Malvasia, or Malvesia, in 
the Morea. — P. 142. The common rhubarb, we are told, 
‘crows wild on the mountains of Rhodope, in France, from 
whence it was first brought into Europe,’ &c.—P. 190. The 
digitalis purpurea is termed a brilliant and a splendid plant: 
but the mere circumstance of its being tall and sightly 
scarcely intitles it to such epithets ; plies. & sincé, like most 
poisonous vegetables, it has somewhat of a lurid physiognomy. 
—P.202. * The next and most important improvements in the 
manufacture of cotton were made at Cromford, in the county 
of Derby, by the present Sir Richard Arkwright, who, in 
1768, first introduced the method of spinning cotton by ma- 
chinery.’ Now, it so happens that the ingenious Knight here 
commemorated departed this life nearly twenty-five years ago. 
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Vol. iii. With the more prominent features of the animal 
kingdom, Mr. Bingley (in consequence, we may fairly pre- 
sume, of his former labours,) appears to be more familiar than 
with those of the mineral and vegetable departments; and in 
his third volume we meet with many though unavoidable re- 
petitions of facts, or descriptions, that were contained in his 
other zoological writings. Equally unavoidable, perhaps, was 
the suppression of many important particulars, the in- 
sertion of which would have considerably extended the ori- 
ginal design. At page 70., however, he is needlessly careful 
to inform us that moles, which have been reputed both deaf 
and blind, ‘ possess every requisite organ both for sight and 
vision. — P, 215. * As gannets and their eggs are a principal 
support of the inhabitants of St. Kilda throughout the year, 
they are preserved for this purpose in a frozen state in small 
pyramidal stone-buildings, covered with turfand ashes.’: The 
ceaseless nature of our vocation being incompatible with the 
luxury of an excursion to St. Kilda, we cannot positively dis- 
prove such an assertion: but, at the same time, when we reflect 
that this forlorn island is more assailed by wind and rain than 
by frost, we can scarcely believe that geese may be preserved 
congealed on a rock in the Atlantic, as at Moscow or Arch- 
angel.—P. 255. * The gill charr are considered in highest 
perfection, and are caught in greatest numbers, from the end 
of September until the end of November, and the case charr 
about the month of May. ‘The latter are seldom taken after 
April. If this last sentence be meant to apply to the case 
charr, and we can perceive no other legitimate antecedent, the 
two statements are obviously at variance. 

We would also beg leave to recommend for revision such 
careless or incorrect expressions as the following: ¢ A slaty 
strata :'—* the smoke remaining in the gas render its surface 
visible :’—‘ it is only considered inferior to the diamond,’ for, it 
is considered inferior only to the diamond : — ‘ preserving the 
whole of created nature in their proper classes of existence :’— 
‘the whole are :’-—<‘ from hence,’ ‘from thence,’ and ‘from whence,’ 
though too much sanctioned by usage, are not less tautolo- 
gical than to hither, to whither, &c. —‘ The principal use for 
which camomile flowers are applied :’— eadable, which occurs 
twice, seems to possess no advantage over eatable, or edible, 
both of which are already current:—‘ are capable of great 
attachment for those :’—‘ oily and coagulate parts :’—* as an 
énsigna,’ &c.— We have been the more minute in these verbal 
remarks, because wé are desirous that the work to which they 
refer may be adopted in our seminaries of education; and 
consequently that, in point of composition, it should be ren- 


dered as faultless as it may be. 
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Art. IV. Lectures on the Philosophy of Modern History, deli- 
vered in the University of Dublin by George Miller, D.D. 
M.R.I.A., Rector of Derryvoylan, and late Fellow of Trinity 
College, Dublin, and Lecturer on Modern History. 2 Vols. 


8vo. pp. 1124. ‘11. 48s. Boards. Printed in Dublin for 
Murray, London. 1816. 


A FIRST object, in a critical notice of such a work as the pre- 

sent, is to give the reader an idea of what is meant by the 
phrase ‘ philosophy of history,” and we shall endeavour to do 
this in the words of Dr. Miller himself; who says, ¢ My object 
is to review not so much a series of historical events, as their 
combinations; to trace in successive transactions those mutual 
relations which constitute them the parts of a great system, and 
to discover in them the marks of the government of an all-wise 
Providence.’ This is assuredly high matter; calling not onl 
for the survey of the transactions of a very extensive nares 
but for the application of a mind deeply conversant with poli- 
tical reasoning on the widest scale. It is therefore much to be 
regretted that these volumes have not been filled with a more 
interesting part of history, the materials of Dr. Miller’s work 
being comprized under the following heads: 

1. History of the Arabians, from the Birth of Mohammed 
in the Year 569 to the Year 1258. 

2. Italy, from the End of the Western Empire to the 
Year 1308. 

3. France, from the Reign of Clovis to 1303. 

4. England, from the Renunciation of the Romans in 409 
to the Death of Edward II. in 1307. 

5. Germany, from 840 to 1308. 

6. Spain, from 472 to 1308. 

On looking at this list, we lament that the author did not ven- 
ture to adopt the hint of a French writer, that the true mode 
of fixing the attention of the reader was to begin at a recent 
period and go backward, publishing successive volumes in the 
way followed by Hume in his History of England. On his 
present plan, Dr. M. has the disadvantage of ns before 
the public with the history of the dark ages, the period of all 
others least attractive, whether we consider them with reference 
to the embellishments of poetry or to the serious disquisitions 
of the investigator of official records; and we have to add the 
unfortunate circumstance of the narrative being so compressed, 
as to give it no greater interest than that which is commonly 
excited by a series of annals. The guthor passes from one 
subject to another before the attention can become engaged, 
an is obliged to drop a distinguished individual exactly at 
the time at which our eae begins to be awakened in his 
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cause. These remarks apply to the whole work; and how is 
it possible that the case can be otherwise in an attempt to give, 
within the short compass of a couple of octavo volumes, a 
sketch of the history of the world for nearly a thousand years ? 
The consequence is that, notwithstanding the extensive read- 
ing and liberal disposition of the author, the book is by no 
means likely to obtain the general notice of the public. 
We turned with particular interest to such passages as the 
history of the republics of Northern Italy during the 12th and 
13th centuries, in the hope that the importance of the events 
might have supplied a counterpoise to the very defective plan 
of the narrative: but here, as in other parts, the reader will 
find himself exposed to incessant disappointments from the 
naked and jejune character of the composition. The only 
favourable qualification that we can make relates to our own 
country; in which portion (vol. ii. p. 108.) Dr. M. succeeds in 
giving a certain share of novelty, and even of attraction, to his 
relation, by passing over the known events of history, and 
pointing our attention to changes in the civil condition of the 
nation, particularly to the progressive rise of parliaments. 
Let us avoid, therefore, to dwell longer on the narrative- 
division of these volumes, and advert to the philosophical de- 
artment; or, in other words, to the general views of which 
the study of history is, in Dr. Miller’s opinion, susceptible. He 
expresses a conviction, (vol. i. p. 49.) that ‘ while a general 
prevalence of good, and a general progress of improvement, 
are discoverable in the history of man, the particular events 
may be so combined and explained as to constitute one‘ great 
drama of the Divine government, all the parts of which co- 
operate to the result.’ 


« That God is one, and wise, and good, is the conclusion of 
the philosopher, who surveys the arrangement of the materiat 
world. The same would be the conviction of the political en- 
quirer, if he could discover that the agencies of men have been 
combined like those of physical nature, and that wisdom and good- 
ness alike characterize their combination.’-— 

‘ The former is indeed less capable of certainty, because the 
improveable nature of the beings who are its objects, requires that 
it should be administered by a progressive plan, and therefore it 
cannot be susceptible of the strict uniformity, which establishes the 
principles of physical science. But though we are not able to re- 
duce to precise and invariable rules the conduct of God’s moral 
providence, which is thus essentially progressive, it may, from 
time to time, discover itself to our understandings in the actual 
completion of his plans.’ 


Some progress has already been made towards this highly 
desirable object by the historians who flourished in the last 


century : 
y ‘ The 
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‘ The philosophical historians of modern times have indeed 
made preparation for constructing a philosophy of modern history, 
which without such assistance might have been impracticable. 
When Voltaire, with the rapid glances of his comprehensive but 
desultory and unfaithful view, had, in his essay on general history, 
given a sketch of the various revolutions which had succeeded to 
the ancient empire, and, in his history of the age of Lewis the 
Fourteenth, had ascribed to the moral circumstances of society 
their full share of importance, Robertson, with the cool accuracy 
of an historian, and with sounder and purer principles, surveyed 
the earlier progress of society in modern Europe, as introductory 
to a connected narrative of its most interesting crisis, and Hume, 
with a philosophical power of mind, which all his partiality for the 
Stuarts and his lamentable rejection at least of revealed religion 
were unable to suppress, analysed the history of the noblest of its 
political consitutions. And though the subject of the history of 
Gibbon relates to ancient ages, yet as it reaches to the frontier of 
the modern period, and his excursive genius has frequently wan- 
dered beyond the proper limit of his plan, his collections, however 
blemished by the tincture of a mind not only sceptical but cor- 
rupted, are of considerable utility to the student of a later era. 
French histories also have been composed of almost every Euro- 
pean government, and subject of historical enquiry ; and the spirit 
of philosophizing, which Voltaire had so imperfectly introduced, 
has been Staced by many of their authors, though with very va- 
rious success.’ 


Dr. M., however, is persuaded that we may go much far- 
ther, and that it is practicable to present the whole of history 
as a single though complex object to the reflecting mind. He 
attempts to exemplify this theory by a variety of references to 
the most striking facts in antient and modern history. We 
begin with the following, taken from 


Antient History. —‘ In the interior arrangement of Greece, a 
correspondence may be discovered between its local circumstances 
and its splendid destinatién. Numerous and various as were its 
communities, they may be regarded as constituting but two assem- 
blages, or rather the others may all be considered as subordinate to 
the efforts of two distinguished states. The elegant Athenians, to 
whom, as Cicero has pleaded, the world was indebted for the arts 
of life, for learning, laws, religion, and even for humanity itself, 
and the half-barbarous Spartans, who seem to have been placed at 

‘their side, to urge them to continued exertion by the rude violence 
of merely military habits; these are the objects which attract the 
notice of the historical enquirer, as they were the ruling powers of 
the political combinations of Greece. And, in direct conformity 
to this distribution of the Grecian states, we find the warlike 
Spartans enclosed within the Peloponnesus, as the appropriate 
stage of their military achievements, and political ascendancy ; 
and themselves secured in its southern region by a chain of almost 
impassable mountains: the Athenians, on the other hand, ame 
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efforts were to be stimulated to their utmost possible excitement, 
we seé exposed in an exterior situation, and doomed to encounter 
all the violence of the Persian invasion, and to maintain the last 
struggle of Grecian independence against the Macedonians. And 
while Attica was exposed to the discipline of an unprotected fron- 
tier, it was also ‘subjected to another stimulating agency in the 
comparative sterility of its soil; nor does it appear to have been 
particularly favoured by the bounty of nature, except in the 
abundance of marble with which its mountains supplied its artists. 
fn such a district it was that Greece displayed her intellectual 
triumph. Others of her states cultivated the arts, and even the 
sciences, with success, but Athens alone had schools of philo- 
sophy ; and the inhabitants of Attica were enabled to acquire the 
elements of moral wisdom, by only perusing the inscriptions of 
the statués, which bordered the public roads, and ornamented 
the villages.’ rv 

We have here a specimen of Dr. M.’s system; and we are 
inthe next place to consider the very interesting question 
whether he has succeeded in establishing it. We highly ap- 
plaud his motives, and are not without hopes that our poste- 
rity, in an age of farther discovery and more comprehensive 
views, may be fortunate in reconciling the course of historical 
events with the beneficence of the all-wise Governor: but we 
cannot flatter ourselves that either the author before us, or 
any writer of the present time, is likely to arrive at a satisfac- 
tory solution of so difficult an inquiry. As long as Dr. Miller 
adheres to general allegation, his reasoning is plausible and 
captivating: but he no sooner descends to particulars than we 
discover the frail foundation of this visionary edifice. . Why 
should it be necessary that ‘ the Spartans should be placed in 
the vicinity of the Athenians as the means of urging the latter 
to contitiued exertion?” Had not the Athenians, like other 
nations, 2 sufficient stimulus in their personal wants to the 
exertion of all their faculties? Again, why was it necessary 
that the Spartans should be inclosed within the Peloponnesus 
as the appropriate stage of their military achievements, or 
secured on their frontiers by formidable mountains? Have 
we not seen military states in every variety of climate and 
situation? The fact is that the Spartans were by no means 
confined in their efforts for political ascendancy to the pen- 
insula; nor did the mountainous ridge on their frontier in- 
fluence their military enterprizes during the greatest part of 
their career. Similar fallacies occur in treating of the Roman 
history: the décline of that state ought not to be ascribed 
(as in p. 162.) to the security inspired by the fall of Carthage, 
but to defects inherént in her constitution, and the opening 
consequently given to abuses. How can a people so nenement 
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and illiterate as the early Romans be with any propriety said 
(P. 163.) to have ‘fixed their attention from the outset, on 
the formation of a legislative system?’ Is it not much more 
probable that their government was, like our own, the result 
of a rude beginning, of a slow progress, and of a gradual 
application of the rules suggested by experience ? 

Modern History. — We come now to a different period of 
history: but the change of zra cannot, we are sorry to say, 
be accompanied by any diminution of our critical animadver- 
sions. ‘* The Mohammedan states on the coast of Africa con- 
stituted,’ says Dr. M., (p. 170.) ‘a chain of communication, 
by which the great empire of the Arabians acted on the mo- 
dern system of the West;’ but in what way can such coarse 
barbarians as the Arabians be seriously said to have acted on 
any system? Did they communicate any useful discovery to 


Italy or France, the only countries capable in those days of 


turning it to account? Was not their agency or influence 
confined to one kingdom, and that a kingdom which ranks at 
present among the most backward of the whole European 
commonwealth ? — Again, says Dr. M., in a different passage 
of his book, the bigotry of the Spanish government may be 


considered in the history of religion as one of the supports of 


the papacy ; while, with a view to trade, the political depression 
of the nation may be stated to have removed out of the way 
of Holland and England all commercial competitions, and to 
have freed France fro the necessity of a struggle for conti- 
nental empire: but the depressed trade of Spain could never 
be favourable to the progress of that of Holland and Eng- 
land, if any truth belongs to the now generally admitted 
principle that the “increased wealth of a country tends to 
augment the wealth of all who have intercourse with it;” 
nor could the political weakness of that kingdom be said 
to extricate France from a struggle for continental empire, 
when it became, -in fact, the grand temptation to the endless 
wars of Louis XIV. These calculations are on a par with 
the curious notion, that the existence of the Moorish pirates 
on the coast of the Mediterranean may be explained as 
‘ favourable to the formation of a great commercial sys- 
tem, which should direct its activity to the navigation of the 
ocean.” 

Effects of Climate.—Another point, on which we differ from 
Dr. M., regards the effect of climate on national character, and 
his singular idea that the Deity placed comparatively little 
land on the south side of the equator, for the sake of prevent- 
ing the existence of two systems of countries. 


‘ The 
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‘ The first observation which presents itself, when we inspect 2 
map of the earth, is that almost the whole of the dry land is in- 
cluded in the northern hemisphere, instead of being equally dis- 
tributed, as might naturally have been expected, between the - 
northern and southern regions. We perceive on the southern side 
of the equator only the greater part of South America, a com- 

aratively small portion of Africa, New Holland, and some islands: 
in the northern division of the earth have been placed Europe, 
Asia, Northern Africa, North America, and the West Indies ; all 
those parts of the earth which have ever acquired importance, and 
nearly the whole of what has been assigned as the habitation of our 
ponies: On the one side of the equator therefore is placed almost 
the entire scene of human activity; while the other is almost 
wholly abandoned to a waste of waters. 

‘ But if we attribute any influence to climate, this observation 
wil! be found consistent with that principle of unity, which it is 
proposed to illustrate. If climate be one of the causes affecting 
and modifying human society, an unity of plan would be irrecon- 
cilable to the existence of two distinct and correspondent sets of 
climates, each pomeneng a similar distribution of land and water. 
Two systems of countries would thus be formed instead of one; 
the temperate region of a southern system would oppose its im- 
provement to that of the temperate region of the north ; and the 
unavoidable collision of two: interfering combinations, while it 
obstructed the progress of each, would confound every conception 
of a common superintendence, controlling and combining their 
operations. Such a collision is however effectually precluded by 
the actual distribution of the surface of the earth, as in the dispo- 
sition of the land and water provision has been made for but a 
single system. The habitations of men are comprised under a 
single set of climates, those belonging to the other hemisphere © 
being too inconsiderable to be more than appendages of the rest ; 
and, while only so much of the water is admitted into the northern 
region, as might be necessary for the due separation of its coun- 
tries, the southern has been rendered almost exclusively the repo- 
sitory of this element.’ — 

' In the older part of the world again we observe a very con- 
siderable diversity between the connections, by which the three 
continents are united ; Asia being joined to Europe by an exten- 
sive tract of land, while it communicates with Africa only by a 
narrow isthmus. The northern region of the united continents is 


' Indeed far the most considerable tract of unbroken land to be 


found upon the surface of the earth, it being only in length that 
we can compare with it the continent of America: and this ample 
space appears to have been laid out for the purpose of facilitatin 
the migrations of savage tribes, which could not accomplis 


maritime expeditions.’ 


On the first part of this extract, we decline to make any 
animadversion, the p e being perfectly on a level with the 


singular effusions of M. de St. Pierre in his Harmonies de la 
Nature : 
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Nature: but, the second paragraph not appearing at first 
altogether so absurd, it is proper to fix our attention on it for 
a few moments, and to consider what reason we have for sup- 
posing that the wide extent of land along the north of Asia 
¢ appears to have been laid out for facilitating the migrations 
of savage tribes, which could not accomplish maritime expe- 
ditions.” The question, however, will not detain us long; for 
we should be dull indeed not to discover that the first in- 
habitants of the shores of the Mediterranean must have been 
just as barbarous as those of the north of Asia; and is it not 
likely that the latter would long ere this time have rivalled 
the former, had they been placed in the midst of the easy 
communication afforded by a tranquil sea and a number of 
contiguous islands ? 

To these examples of deficient accuracy, it would be easy to 
make many additions; in short, we should scarcely find an 
end, were we to pursue Dr. M. throughout his four intro- 
ductory lectures into all the visions which his fertile imagi- 
nation has created when in quest of arguments for his favourite 
theory. He is right only when he reasons from ascertained 
facts, and when he confines his conclusions to a statement of 
that which exists or has existed; instead of wandering into the 
range of fancy, and rendering his supposed discoveries subser- 
vient to the erection of a series of refinements. We recogni 
a degree of truth, for instance, in the remark that antient 
Greece was in some respects a miniature of modern Europe ; 
both being maritime regions, both diversified in their political 
constitutions, and yet both preserving a certain similarity in 
point of civilization. It was of such statements as this, 
cautiously expressed and limited to a few conclusions, that 
Dr. M.’s reasoning ought to have consisted. His lectures 
would then have formed an entertaining and instructive com- 
mentary on the known events of history; and he should have 
ventured into the field of narrative only when a new principle 
was to be illustrated, or a new colour given to facts that had 
hitherto been misunderstood. Reverting to the example of 
Athens quoted by Dr. Miller, we shall find that the rapid 
growth and unparalleled celebrity of that interesting republic 
were owing partly to physical and partly to moral causes ; its 
proximity to the sea giving it all the advantages of easy 
navigation, while its political constitution insured it the 
benefits of free government. Again, the limited and exclusive 
character of the Spartan institutions is. to be traced partly to 
their inferior means of maritime intercourse, and partly to the 
personal influence of their well known legislator. These are 
the first and obvious facts jn the case of either people; many 
more 
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more may be added, and shewn to be the source of important 
national characteristics: but we can scarcely be too fastidious 
in our examination of them before they are admitted to the 
rank of predisposing causes. An old tactician will be very 
cautious in sanctioning military theories; and an experienced 
physician is slow in subscribing to those sweeping systems 
which dazzle the imagination of his younger brethren. 

In point of style, the great defects of Dr. Miller are diffuse- 
ness and repetition. Instead of contenting himself with stat- 
ing an idea in a few brief phrases, he brings it forwards in 
paragraph after paragraph; a habit sufficiently natural to a 
Jecturer, but which ought to be carefully excluded from 
written composition. — The notes are appended not to the end 
of the volume but to each separate chapter, and contain a 
variety of references to the different authorities adopted by 
the author. Their variety, their comparative brevity, and the 
absence of theory, will render them, in the opinion of many 
readers, the best parts of the book. 

Dr. Robertson, and the smal! number of writers who have 
exhibited skill in arrangement, make it a rule to give us facts 
first and reasoning afterward ; being aware that the mind is 
best prepared by an address to the memory for the difficult 
and comparatively uninviting occupation of an appeal to the 
intellect. Dr. Miller, however, has failed to observe this 
caution, and sets.out by dedicating four long lectures (com- 
prizing above 200 pages) to an exposition of the plan of his 
work. Next comes the historical part, in the manner recapi- 
tulated in the beginning of this article; and the whole is 
finished without a summing up, or an attempt to establish 

eneral conclusions on the body of the preceding narrative. 
a this is by no means the plan that we should have been 
inclined to pursue: we should either have laid down a few 
general positions, and supported them by appropriate his- 
torical illustrations; or have endeavoured to give the reader 
an interesting relation of a certain period of history, and have - 
followed up this record of facts by the application of general 
views. 

Dr. M. discovers much historical erudition as to facts and 
circumstances, but a very limited knowlege of political 
economy. ‘ War,’ he observes, p. 103., ° ath it may 
shock our feelings, is the great principle of social combina- 
tion.’ Would it not have been better to have taken an 
opposite view of the question, and to have said that nations 
have been hitherto so little instructed in their own interest as 
to suppose the necessity of a recurrence to war, but that there 
seemed reason for believing that the conviction of the mutual 
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advantages of thriving trade and general prosperity would 
open the eyes of the civilized part of the world to a new 
system? We may be assured that, in any state of society, 
motives will not be wanting to induce individuals to cling to 
each other, and to feel the necessity of mutual support. Has 
not Providence created us with wants which call for the exer- 
tion of all our powers; and is it not more dutiful in us to 
suppose that such is their proper employment, than to im- 

ine them to be given us for the annoyance of our fellow- 
creatures? The navigation. of the ocean, the cultivation of 
uncleared lands, and the augmentation of produce in pro- 
portion to the increase of population, are all tasks which call 
for a wide field of exertion, and offer employment to the 
faculties of mankind for many successive ages. 

With all the appearance of caution and deliberation, and 
with an evident disposition to impartiality, Dr. M. yet allows 
himself to be carried away by first impressions, and to give 
credit to reports of very doubtful authenticity. In proof of this 
allegation, we have only to point out to his readers a passage 
(vol. i. pp.96, 97.) in which he lays too much stress on 
the effect of the character of individuals in giving a turn to 
political transactions. The Maid of Orleans was a very 
active personage in her day: but to say that she was the 
means of turning the tide of war against the English is not 
more correct than the assertion that, had Bonaparte sue- 
ceeded at Waterloo, he would have dissolved the Coalition. 
England, in the one case, was as unfit to maintain a distant 
war in the heart of an enemy’s country, as France, on the 
other, was incapable of withstanding the combined arms of 
Europe. 

We have felt it our duty to express, without reserve, ‘the 
animadversions which the perusal of this work has suggested 
to us; not with the slightest intention to depreciate a writer of 
such respectable intentions as Dr. Miller evidently possesses, 
but in the hope that our remarks might not be found wholly 
useless in the event of a continuation ofhis labours. The pre- 
sent volumes do not (preface, p. 2.) form above a third part of 
the whole course of lectures; and if in his subsequent composi- 
tions Dr. M. shall be induced to make any alteration in the 
disposition of his materials, or to limit those theoretical views 
which he has scattered with too unsparing a hand throughout 
the pages before us, we shall consider ourselves as amply in- 
demnified for the labour of dissecting his first publication, and 
even for the ungracious task of exhibiting its defects to the 
public eye. We would by no means be understood, by the 
negative tone of this article, as discouraging all attempts at 
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forming a theory of history; and we extract from the work of 
the well known Gentz (as quoted by Dr. M.) the following 
remark, to exemplify the success with which a political philo- 
sopher may establish an important distinction : 


‘ Politics, as far as they depend upon personal characters and 
dispositions, can be considered only as an art, since these consi- 
derations can never be made the objects of general science ; but 
the elementary and essential ae of politics, which relates to 
the absolute and relative strength of nations, and is founded upon 
the knowledge of their geographical situations, their means of in- 
vasion and resistance, their natural and constant objects of in- 
dustry, and their general and predominant interests, is of the class 
ef science, because its principles are fixed and immutable.’ 


We cannot conclude without observing that Dr. Miller is ex- 
tremely familiar with the leading events of antient and modern 
history, and adduces his illustrations with the greatest facility; 
indeed, our objections to his book affect less his statement of 
facts than his reasoning, which, besides being unfit to stand 
the rigid scrutiny of the critical investigator, is likely, we ap- 
prehend, to be regarded as too ary and abstract by the more 
superficial class of readers. In short, we must characterize 
him as a writer who has read much, and given great latitude 
to his fancy, but very little exercise to his judgment. 





Art. V. Medico-Chirurgical Transactions, Vol. VII. Part I. 
8vo. pp. 300. 10s. 6d. Boards. Longman and Co. 


S Ls first paper in this volume, and which occupies nearly 
one-fourth of the whole, is‘a description of the Mineral 
Waters of Spa in Germany, by Dr. Edwin Godden Jones. 
The water was originally examined by Bergmann, and more 
lately by Dr. Ash: but the improved state of chemical know- 
lege, especially that part of it which respects the analysis of 
waters, seemed to offer a fair opportunity for the exercise of 
the present author’s scientific skill. He begins by a description 
of the town and its vicinity, the nature and composition of the 
neighbouring hills, the disposition of their strata, and, in 
short, of all those circumstances which might be conceived 
likely to throw any light on the subject under examination. 
Not fewer than sixteen mineral springs have been discovered in 
and about the town of Spa, but only seven are now employed, 
and to these Dr. Jones confined his attention. The one which 
possesses the most active medicinal powers, which was pro- 
bably first noticed, and is generally at present known through 


Europe under the denomination of Spa-water, is called the 
Pouhon 
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Pouhon spring, and rises in the centre of the town’ The 
quantity of water which it discharges is very great; and we 
are informed that ‘ besides what is drunk at the well every 
morning, the inhabitants are allowed to carry away as much 
of it as they please, which, as they use it for their common 
beverage, they are doing all the day: added to this consump- 
tion, I have ‘hen seen five or six hundred bottles filled with it 
for exportation, in one morning, without the well appearing 
much the emptier.’ Its sensible properties are then described ; 
and afterward we have a minute account of its chemical. pro- 
perties, as ascertained by re-agents: an examination which 
seems to be very complete, and to have been conducted with 
every minute attention to accuracy. We do not, however, 
judge it necessary to enter into this detail; since, though all 
the usual experiments appear to have been diligently se sary 
we do not observe that any new processes were instituted, or 
~ any additional light thrown on the method of analysis. — It is 

worthy of remark that, after a long series of rainy weather, 
the hab amount of the solid contents of the water is in- 
creased: but that the iron, which is considered as the most 
active of the ingredients, is rather diminished in quantity. 
The general result is thus given: * The water of the Pouhon 
fountain therefore appears to be a powerful and highly car- 
bonated chalybeate, containing more iron and particularly 
more carbonic acid, than almost any with which we are ac- 
quainted, and from these two ingredients are its medicinal 
properties to be estimated, for the others are in quantities too 
small to be taken into the account.’ 

Of the next spring which was examined, called the Geron- 
stere, the sensible qualities differ from those of the Pouhon, in 
emitting a ‘ peculiar disagreeable smell ;’ which has been ge- 
nerally supposed to depend on its ae sulphuretted 
hydrogen, and to this impregnation many specific virtues have 
been attributed: but such does not appear to be the case, be- 
cause, after the most minute examination, no sulphat could 
be detected. —The water of the remaining springs contains 
much less solid matter than that of the two first, especially of 
the Pouhon, and some of them may even be regarded as un- 
usually pure. One, which is called the second Tonnelet, 
holds in solution no more than between three and four grains 
in a gallon: but they all afford nearly the same quantity of 
carbonic acid, amounting in most of them to more than the 
bulk of the water; and, in all, the proportion of oxyd of iron, 
which is dissolved by the carbonic acid, is considerable. The 
ay of carbonic acid and of iron is sufficient to render 

esé waters very powerful agents in many morbid states « 
the 
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the system, and the author justly observes that ‘there are 
several circumstanees connected with these waters which 
greatly contribute to their efficacy; such are the pure moun- 
tain air, the amenity of the situation which tempts the invalid 
to active and agreeable exercise, and the manner of living 
generally observed by patients at Spa, which is on the whole 
highly conducive to the restoration of health. ‘These advan- 
tages will always render this beautiful spot a favourite place of 
resort for invalids.” 

Dr. Black, of Newry, published some years ago a statement 
of two cases of Angina Pectoris, and he now gives an account 
of two more. In the first, no previous circumstances in the 
history of the patient could be deemed likely to lead to the 
occurrence of the disease, except great mental uneasiness, the 


consequence of domestic calamity. The case presented the . 


usual symptoms, terminating in fatal hydrothorax; and the 
_ following appearances were discovered on dissection : 


‘ The cartilages, by which the ribs are connected with the 
sternum, had become completely osseous. ‘The cavity of the 
chest contained a large quantity of fluid. The heart was loaded 
with fat, large, flabby, and soft. The valves were ali sound, 
There were several osseous scales on the internal surface of the 
aorta, near its origin. The coronary arteries (which are still in 
my possession) were ossified through their whole extent.’ 


In the second case, the symptoms of the complaint also came 
on after the patient had experienced a considerable degree of 

itation, and, like the former, ended in hydrothorax. The 
cartilages of the ribs were here also ossified, the cavity of the 
chest contained eight or nine pints of water, and the coronary 
arteries exhibited a highly diseased appearance. : 


‘ They were ossified in a remarkable manner. They are in my 
possession. One of them divides, immediately after its origin, 
into three principal branches, every one of which is osseous 
through its whole extent: saving that the bony structure 
is interrupted at intervals. The longest branch, which is five 
inches long, is not pervious to the smallest probe for more than 
half an inch; the other two branches not so far. The other 
coronary does not divide into branches, but its calibre is perfectly 
obliterated, and they are all as rigid and incompressible as any 
other bone of the same diameter. About three inches of the aorta 
being cut out, its internal surface exhibits a number of osseous 
scales, surrounding more especially the origin of the coronaries. 
There is one very remarkable lamina of bone, one-third of an inch 
long, nearly as broad, and_as thick as a shilling.’ 


_ The paper concludes with some interesting pathological 
observations. | 
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In the next memoir, Mr. Kinder Wood, of Oldham, relates 
some cases of a very fatal Affection of the Pudendum of female 
Children. This affection seems not to have been exactly 
described by any previous writer; it commences with fever; 
inflammation is soon observed to take place; and, unless very 
prompt means be employed for its removal, gangrene quickly 
ensues. No cause can be assigned for the complaint. One 
of the earliest symptoms is pain in passing the urine, and in a 
few hours all the constitutional affections supervene which 
accompany the fever of mortification. ‘The disease seems to 
be totally distinct from the erysipelas infantilis. ‘The external 
application of lead-water, with the internal use first of 
purgatives and afterward of bark and aromatics, is the plan of 
treatment recommended. ‘The paper thus terminates: 


‘ Upon looking over my notes, I find that, in nine years, I have 
seen twelve cases; of < Hcy I have only seen the two above 
related so early as to be materially serviceable; the others being 
among the children of labourers, had little chance, either from 
the attention or punctuality of the parents, of getting over so very 
formidable a disease. One, a little girl of two years old, re- 
covered, and was attacked again in the course of a fortnight, 
which second attack proved fatal. In a girl, five years of age, 
where the earlier appearances of the disease had been entirely 
overlooked, the mother, upon finding an extensive ulcer, brought 
the child to me, under the idea of its having received injury from 
fire, which had escaped attention.: The case proved fatal.’ 


It is the object of the ensuing paper, by Mr. Stansfield of 
Leeds, to shew the beneficial effects of the seton in a case of 
Fracture of the Os Humeri which exhibited no disposition to 
unite, according to the plan recommended by Dr. Physic of 
America. — Next comes the History of a Case of Wound in 
the Face, requiring the Operation of tying the common carotid 
Artery, which was performed with suecess, by Mr. Collier. The 
situation of the patient was so extremely urgent, that it appeared 
to justify the bold measure which was adopted, and which 
proved completely efficacious. —A minute detail then succeeds, 
by Mr. Goodlad, of a case in some respects similar to the 
last, in which the existence of a Tumour in the Face and Neck, 
so large as to threaten the immediate suspension of the func- 
tions necessary for life, was removed by previously tying the 
carotid artery. ‘The circumstances attending this case, which 
are amply stated, seemed to render it impossible to at- 
tempt the removal of the tumour without cutting off the 
source of heemorrhage, which would almost inevitably have 
proved fatal during the operation. It was accomplished with- 
out any peculiar obstacle or untoward occurrence, and proved 
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ultimately successful. Neither in this nor the preceding case 
did any material injary arise to the mental or corporeal func- 
tions, from the obliteration of the artery. 

The next case, in which Mr. Collier ¢yed the external Iliac, 
in order to remove an Aneurism of the Femoral Artery, ended 
unfavourably ; though the operation itself seems to have been 
performed without any peculiar difficulty. Shortly afterward, 
however, the patient grew irritable and restless, with exces- 
sive pain and a sense of coldness ; the limb became gangrened ; 
and on the fourth day he expired. No obvious cause ap- 
peared, sufficient to account for this event. 

In the fifth volume of these Transactions, some observations 
by Dr. Somerville were inserted, on the Diuretic Effects of the 
ho umbellata, and in the present volume we have some. 
additional remarks on the medical properties of this plant by 
Professor Barton of Philadelphia. It is stated that a black 
colour of the urine is occasionally produced by using the 
pyrola, a fact which has been observed with respect to the 

Uva ursi ; and in some other points a resemblance appears 
between the operation of these plants, as there is between their 
sensible qualities and botanical characters. 
' Dr. Travers, of Newark, relates a case in which the Ossifica- 
tion of the Larynx obstructed Deglutition, and caused the death 
of the patient. The state of the parts was ascertained by an 
examination after death, of which the following is the result : 


‘ The cricoid and arytenoid cartilages were much increased in 
size, and completely converted into bone; by pressing upon the 
cesophagus an obstruction was offered to the passage of food, and 
a distinct circular line was seen upon the posterior part of the 
cesophagus, occasioned by the pressure of the cricoid cartilage, 
both above and below the obstructed part. The cesophagus was 
natural in appearance. The remaining cartilages concerned in 
forming the larynx’ and trachea appeared in a slight degree to 

artake of the same morbid change. The thyroid gland was not 
increased in size, but it was firmer than usual, and many small 
depositions of bone were distributed throughout its substance.’ 


Dr. Somerville then details (in Latin) some curious par- 
ticulars concerning the anatomical Structure of the Hottentot, 
‘and especially the singular Conformation of the female Genitals, 
for which we shall refer to the original. Nothing appears in 
the habits or customs of the. people which can account for this 
peculiarity. — Mr. Morel relates an interesting case of a Gun- 
shot-Wound of the Shoulder-joint, in which the shoulder having 
been severely: injured, and amputation of the limb being the 
only remedy, a considerable part of the os humeri, including 


the head of the bone, was removed. The operation was 
easily 
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easily performed, and the result justified the experiment. 
After an interval of six weeks, this report was made: 


‘ The wound requires no further dressing, and the man is in 
excellent health. The distance between the cup of the scapula, 
and the extremity of the humerus, is not more than an inch and a 
half. On measuring the arm from the top of the acromion to the 


points of the elbow, the difference between it and the other arm is | 


about one inch and a fourth. There is a little motion in the 
shoulder, but all the variety of motions of which the fore-arm and 
hand are capable are preserved, and he is daily acquiring more 
strength. 

‘ I have within the last month seen the man: he is completely 
recovered, and has the perfect use of his fore-arm and hand.’ 


In the Philosophical Transactions for 1811, Mr. Brodie 
gave an account of some experiments, from which he at- 
tempted to subvert the chemical theory of animal heat by 
shewing that, when the brain has been destroyed, heat ceases 
to be evolved, although respiration is artificially kept up, and 
the blood is made to-undergo the usual change in passing 
through the lungs; the inference drawn from which experi- 
ments was, that the nervous power is essential to the pro- 
duction of animal heat. Mr. Earle now endeavours to 
corroborate the opinion of Mr. Brodie by some pathological 
observations, (Cases and Observations illustrating the Influence 
of the nervous System,) in which the paralysis or destruction of 
a nerve had the effect of permanently lowering the temper- 
ature of the muscles to which it was distributed. It seems also 
that these parts are less able to bear the vicissitudes of tem- 
perature, and that they are more liable to inflammation and 
consequent gangrene, from an excessive degree either of heat 
or of cold, than parts which possess their natural connection 
with the nervous system. We consider the point as one that 
cannot be decided, except by a, more full deduction of facts, 
and by a greater number of experiments than have hitherto 
been performed: but, in the mean time, we feel the value of 
the remarks that have been made, and regard them as 
tending to the elucidation of one of the most mysterious func- 
tions of the animal economy. | 

_ Some sensible observations ensue by Mr. Brodie, on the 
Treatment of varicose Veins of the Legs. In certain diseases of 
the lower extremities, the enlarged state of the veins is an in- 
surmountable obstacle to the recovery, and it has been pro- 
posed to divide or tye the large trunks in order to obliterate 
them. This plan has been successful in some instances, but 
in others serious consequences have ensued from the inflam- 
mation excited in the vessel, so as to present a formidable 
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obstacle to the operation. Mr. B. has found material benefit, 
on some such occasions, without any corresponding disad- 
vantage, by tyeing the varicose branches instead of the trunk 
itself; and he concludes with these observations : 


‘ From the result of the foregoing and of many other cases, I 
am induced to conclude, that the operation which has been de- 
scribed, may be frequently employed with great advantage to the 
patient. At the same time I wish to be understood as recom- 
mending the adoption of it, not indiscriminately, but with a due 
attention to the circumstances of each individual case. The cases 
for which it is fitted, are, not those in which the veins of the leg 
generally are varicose, or in which the patient has little or no 
inconvenience from the complaint, but those in which there is con- 
siderable pain referred to a particular varix, or in which hemor- 
rhage is liable to take place from the giving way of the dilated 
vessels, or in which they occasion an irritable and obstinate vari- 
cose ulcer.’ 


To this paper succeeds an account of the lost Illness and 
Death of Prof. Saussure, related by Dr. Odier. The history 
is minute and rather diffuse, and it would be difficult to give 
a short abstract of it: but in general it may be remarked that 
the Professor laboured under two sets of symptoms, one which 
seemed connected with a disease of the nervous system, and the 
other with a morbid condition of the abdominal viscera; and, 
byan examination after death, both the brain and the intestines 
were found to be considerably deranged in their structure.— 
As an appendix to this paper, Dr. Mareet gives an account of 
some circumstances connected with the complaints of the late 
Dr. Ferguson ; which are interesting as they afford an example 
of an individual who, after a severe attack of hemiplegia, at the 
age of so, recovered his health, chiefly by a very strict atten- 
tion to regimen, and lived in the full enjoyment of his faculties 
for forty-three years. 

We have next a paper from Mr. Kinder Wood, containing 
an account of a very singular Case of Charea Sanctt Viti, not 
very unlike one in the last volume of these Transactions; in 
which a woman, of a sane mind and of adult age, experienced 
an irresistible propensity to dance about the house in the most 
extraordinary manner. Except the singularity of the fact, we 
observe no circumstance, as far as the external evidence is con- 
cerned, which should cause us to doubt the correctness of the 
narration.—Particdars concerning the Strueture of a monstrous 
Feetus, by Prof. Maunoir of Geneva. The following paragraph 
contains a perspicuous description of this singular production : 


‘ In order to obtain a correct idea of the form of this singular 
being, we must imagine two female foetuses, each divided trans- 
versely 
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versely into two portions; the one containing the greater part of 
the trunk, the head, and pectoral extremities, and the other con- 
sisting of the pelvis and the pelvis extremities. We must then 
suppose the operation of some blind oon tending to repair 
this injury, and to reunite all the parts that had been separated ; 
but which, instead of bringing each pertion in contact with the 
corresponding part from which it had been divided, had united 
the trunk of the one with the trunk of.the other, and the pelvis 
of the one with the pelvis of the other; so as to form, on the one 
hand, an individual composed of a very-irregular kind of trunk, 
with two heads and four pectoral extremities: and on_,the other, 
a being consisting of two pelves, and*four pelvic gxtremities. 
Lastly, we must conceive this latter being united to the former by 
being placed transversely upon it on dts back, just asa sack of 
corn is laid on the back of a mule.’ : 


The state of the individual parts of the internal structure is 
minutely described, and illustrated by an engraving. — We have 
then another communication by Mr. Wood, containing the 
History of a Che of the Cesarean Operation; which, like 
all other similar‘cases in this country, proved fatal.—To this 
succeed some observations by Mr. Wardrop, on the Laceration 
of the Fibres of the Muscles, particularly of the external Gastroc- 
nemius ; and the volume concludes with some remarkable facts 
respecting the effect of the internal Use of the Nitrate of Silver 
in blackening the Colour of the Skin, by Dr. Albers of Bremen, 
with some additional facts by Dr. Roget. From this joint 
communication, the point seems to be clearly established that, 
occasionally, after the long continued eniployment of this 
substance in small doses, the skin acquires at first a bluish 
and at length almost a black hue. The blood does not ap- 
pear to be affected, and there is reason to believe that the 
membrane of Malpighi is the part in which the alteration of 


colour is produced. 





Arr. VI. The Study and Practice of the Law considered, in their 
various Relations to Society. Ina Series of Letters. By John 
Raithby, of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq., Barrister at Law. Second 
Edition. 8vo. pp. 461. 12s. Boards. Cadell and Davies. 


WF were stopped in entering on the perusal of this book by 
two rather squeamish advertisements, under the name of 
prefaces, which lay in our way at ‘the threshold. Qn ad- 
vancing, however, we found ourselves entertained with a very 
goodly appearance of sound sense, habited in very becoming 
and in some respects even eloquent diction. We were ac- 
cordingly led to survey the whole performance with more at- 
tention than we were at first disposed to think it deserved ; 
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and we mean to present our readers with a. somewhat 
larger sampe of it than we once surmised could contri- 
bute either to their amusement or their profit. 

The members of none of the professions have maintained a 
more respectable character than the barristers of this country; 
and, whatever imputations may lie against some of the infe- 
rior member of a court of law, the gentlemen of the bar and 
the higher practitioners have never been charged with any of 
the arts of chicanery, or petty-fogging. This greater purity 
of character is partly owing, no doubt, to their farther re- 
moval from temptation, in consequence of their less frequent 
communication in any direct manner with their clients, and 
their exemption from all those petty details of circumstances 
which it is so much the interest of those who live by them to in- 
volve and extend. It is also partly owing to the long unpro- 
ductive attendance which most young advocates, for good and 
obvious reasons, must undergo before they advance into 
practice; — a delay which, by implying possession of the 
means of a becoming subsistence during this barren novitiate, 
implies such a state of worldly circumstances, and such con- 
nections in society, as are friendly to sentiments of honour 
and just principles of conduct. We think, however, that it 
is chiefly to be ascribed to the liberal and comprehensive 
course of education which success at the bar, and the pro- 
spects united with it, demand. A knowlege of the mere 
technical parts of the science is doubtless indispensable; or, 
rather, the more intimate is the barrister’s acquaintance with 
them, so much the more is his advantage: but there is a far 
higher knowlege with which his mind must be intimately im- 
bued ;—which views all form,- whether consisting in technical 
phraseology, in arrangements for the conduct of process, in 
structure of deeds, or in any other part of the profession, as 
the creature and handmaid of science, and as arising out of, 
and altogether auxiliary to, her loftier purposes;— which re- 
gards law as a great moral institute, intended to perfect the 
principles of our fellow-subjects through the medium of their 
practical intercourse with one another, not as a mere instrument 
of attack or defence, conferring reputation and emoluments in 
proportion to the dexterity with which it is wielded ;—which, 
by rendering every other subject of inquiry tributary to itself, 
imparts to the mind a freedom and vigour unknown to nar- 
rower studies; -. and which, by the unalterable connection 
between comprehensiveness of view and the love of virtue, 
exalts the conduct and purifies the heart of its possessor. This 
higher knowlege is the result of the liberal course of educa- 
tion to which we have alluded. Classical learning, by which 
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taste and sentiment are at once cherished, corrected, and 
dignified, and all the social principles of our nature awakened 
and enforced by a charm of expression which no future acci- 
dent can efface from the recollection, forms its ground-work ; 
and history and philosophy, chiefly in their reference to man, 
whether considered in his individual or in his civil character, 
constitute the superstructure. 

Let it not be imagined that, though the terms which we 
have employed are ordinary, they do not imply a compre- 
hensive range of application; or that we mean-a mere passive 
attendance on the prelections of the schools, or a not less 
passive course of reading in the closet. We mean that vital 
application to classical, historical, and philosphical attain- 
ments, which prepared such minds for the subsequent stud 
and immaculate practice of the law, and for the high political 
functions to which they were afterward called, as the D’Agues- 
seaus and the Cochins * of France, and the Hardwickes and 
Mansfields of England.+ _ 

To fortify these noble and comprehensive sentiments of 
the nature and duties of his profession, in the breast of the fu- 
ture lawyer, is to perform an useful service to the community. 
He, therefore, cannot be said to be unworthily employed, who 
presents to the minds of those by whom the civil and political 
rights, and through these the substantial prosperity and hap- 
piness of their fellow-citizens, are to be vindicated, new mo- 
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* A French critic, speaking of Cochin, says: ‘‘ Veut on sa- 
voir comment il parvint 2 se rendre’maitre de ses talens, et a les per- 
fectionner? Il est atsé de sentir qu’ a exemple des Grands Hommes 
gui se sont distingués chacun dans leur genre, ce fut par une étude 
constante et refléchie des Anciens. S'appliquer de bonne heure a la 
lecture des Historiens et des Philosophes, pour apprendre des pre- 
miers Vorigine et l’usage des loix ; des seconds, la maniére de penser 
et de raisonner ; tels furent les moyens gu’il jugea propres a le mettre 
en état de fournir une carriére ou l'esprit ne sauroit se soutenir lui 
seul.” Sebattier, Trois Siécles Littéraires— voce Cochin. 

+ See some remarks of Blackstone (Discourse on Study of the 
Law) on the absurdity of sending young men to attorneys’ offices 
as a proper ground-work of their legal studies, and on the neces- 
sity of a liberal course of classical and philosophical education. 

“« Students of the Jaw,” says Lord Bolingbroke, “ must pry 
into the secret recesses of the human heart, and become well ac- 
quainted with the whole moral world, that they may discover the 
abstract reason of all laws; and they must trace the laws of parti- 
cular states, especially of their own, from the first rough sketches 
to the more perfect draughts; from the first causes or occasions 
that produced them, through all the effects, good and bad, that 
they produced.” — Letters on — of History, 
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tives to elevated and honourable conduct, or who developes, 
in their full vigour and beauty, motives imperfectly perceived 
before; who discloses the moral as well as natural connection 
subsisting between a previous course of liberal and philosophic 
study, and the subsequent details of professional research ; 
and, finally, who delineates the path by which that previous 
study and subsequent research are each to be successfully 
aig On this subject, accordingly, several performances 

ave been submitted to the public; some of them compre- 
hending the different topics to which we have alluded, and 
others being more limited. Of the former, the best with 
which we are acquainted is a set of essays originally printed 
in the periodical paper called The World, and since re-pub- 
lished separately under the title of ‘“* The Barrister;” and of 
the latter, Mr. Serjeant Wynne’s Eunomus, in which a li- 
beral and enlarged method of legal study is elegantly described 
and inculcated, * 

In the work before us, Mr. Raithby treats the subject on a 
comprehensive scale. He has set himself to remove some 
preliminary objections which, in certain circumstances, may 
be alleged against the study of the law altogether; has consi- 
dered the different moral virtues, the dispositions, and the 
manners, more peculiarly demanding the young lawyer’s at- 
tention ; has treated the general introductory course of study, 
literature, philosophy, and history, necessary for the enlarge- 
ment of his mind, and its preparation for entering more libe- 
rally on the investigation of his proper science; and has 
discussed the topic of eloquence, and detailed some parti- 
culars of a plan of strictly professional study. This, indeed, 
is not the order in which the author has proceeded ; for, to 
say the truth, he has no where paid a scrupulous attention to 
the arrangement of his subject: but, though we do not quarrel 
with the comprehensive view which he has taken of it, we cer- 


_ ie 


* If the student deems it worth while, he may farther look into 
/** Bridgeman’s Reflections on the Study of the Law ;” «« Deinology, 
or the Union of Reason and Elegance, being Instructions to a young 
Barrister ;” ‘‘ Simpson’s Reflections on the natural and acquired 
Endowments requisite for the Study of the Law ;” and “ Strictures 
on the Education proper for the Bar ;”— all very meagre perform- 
ances, He will find something better, though in a degree an- 
tiquated, in Sir John Doddridge’s “ Lawyer's Light, or a true 
Direction for the Study of the Law, Choice of Books,” &c. ; and m 
Chief Justice Reeves ‘“‘ On the Study of the Law,” published in 
vol. i. of the Collectanea Juridica. Blackstone’s Discourse on the 
Study of the Law is little else than merely a recommendation of it 
to the different classes of society, 
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tainly do disapprove the proportion which he has given to the 
parts. The only preliminary objections, for example, of 
which he has taken notice, are such as are peculiar to young 
spendthrifts; who, having squandered their patrimony in 
fashionable dissipation, are inclined by their habits to resist 
the admonitions by which their friends as well as their 
necessities would urge them to enter on a course of pro- 
fessional discipline. Surely, however, many objections be- 
sides those that are peculiar to this class of persons deserved 
to be examined, and to be removed or admitted as they were 
found trivial or weighty. ‘This branch of the subject, there- 
fore, ought either not to have been touched or to have been 
more comprehensively considered. On the other hand, the 
discussions on eloquence are greatly too much detailed, since 
the peculiar properties of what is called the eloquence of the 
bar might have been discussed within the li:nits of the shortest 
of the letters employed on it; and, finally, the instruc- 
tions given on that which must be regarded as the great 
object of all the previous preparation, — a course of strictly 
professional study,—-are very meagre, and almost wholly nu- 
gatory. Yet, as faras Mr. Raithby has gone, he has on the 
whole done well. If on some topics he is much too diffuse, 
and on others too sparing, he is neither unmeaning nor di- 
gressive ; if he is never profound or original, he is always ju- 
dicious and sometimes instructive. ‘The moral sentiments, 
too, which he inculcates, are always pure, and often elevating; 
and his style, if redundant and therefore deficient in strength, 
is occasionally eloquent, and never discreditable to the lite- 
terary character of the society of which he is a member. 

We shall now extract a few passages on the different topics 
of the comprehensive outline which is embraced by this per- 
formance; thus exemplifying the remarks which we have made, 
and, we hope, at the same time edifying our readers. 

Some of the author’s attention, we have observed, is directed 
to the removal of certain objections which young men of 
ruined fortunes and dissipated habits, though perhaps of good 
parts, are apt to oppose to their entrance on a course of pro- 
fessional study. ‘Lo his young friend who, in the depression 
of mind arising from such a predicament, had talked of bury- 
ing himself in the retirement of the country, he thus judi- 
ciously and honestly writes : 

‘I rejoice to find that you begin to enter into my design; that 
your grief moderates, and that you have put off your journey into 
the country ; though you say, with respect to this last, you have 
complied rather out of affection for me, and some other of your 
friends, than a full conviction of the justness of my reasoning 1 an 
the subject of retirement. I should have been better pleased had 

you 
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you relinquished your intention from a conviction of its impro- 
priety. You say that liberty is the very essence of life ; and you ask 
whether that can be a principle of liberty which restrains a man, 
who is disgusted with society, from leaving it? My dear friend, 
there are numberless phrases of speech which have got abroad in 
the world, and which men learn by rote, and then contract an in- 
veterate habit of continually chattering without thinking of their 
import, or, indeed, caring any thing about it. Thus it is with 
this cant of disgust with the world, which obtains chiefly with the 
a and self-loving part of mankind, who either do not know 
their duty, or are too idle or profligate to perform it. You are as 
capable of making accurate observations as any man I know. 
Remark then what sort of persons they usually are who thus 
quarrel with the world, and are in such haste to retire from it: 
you will in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred find them to be 
people of intolerably fractious dispositions, continually disordered 
by trifles, and upon uneasy terms with those to whom nature has 
the most closely united them. Is it then to be expected that 
they, who cannot be happy with their own flesh and blood, should 
be easy with aworld that can have no motive to coalesce, but 
where pleasure is the result of the coalition, and that is at once 
willing and able to thwart the discontented spirit? And he, who 
is looking for another sort of world than this in the present state 
of things, is seeking for that which he will never find. 

‘ It is true, there are a few whom a long course of unmerited 
misfortunes has at length wearied out, who are glad to find in re- 
tirement a resting-place, and from whom a departing sigh of 
reproach may be expected and pardoned ; but these form excep- 
tions, and not examples. He who has youth and strength has no 
title to this indulgence ; his case is a very different one: he is dis- 
pleased with the world, because it does not exactly suit with his ill 
formed judgment, or because he is prevented from joining in all 
its extravagances, and he would claim with an arrogance peculiar 
to inexperience, the liberty of flying from his duty in it altogether. 

‘ See then the freedom (if it may be thus named) which you 
are so anxious to enjoy. What is it? It is such a freedom as 
belongs only to the greatest slaves, or the most unfortunate among 
mankind. Are you emulous of such a condition? You talk of 
that as a right when you have scarcely reached twenty, which is 
hardly to be allowed to a man who has felt the disappointments of 


half a century.’ 


He thus animates the student to eneounter and conquer 
‘the difficulties of legal study: 


¢ When I look back upon the history of my own country, or 
search the records of those which are no more, I rejoice that the 
most elegant ornaments of the one, and the noblest monuments of 
the other, are to be found in the fame of those men who have 
studied the laws, and directed the jurisprudence of their respective 
nations; and while I contemplate these glowing pictures of de- 


parted glory, I feel my mind elevated with the loftiest ene Pr 
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Let me communicate, for a moment, the enthusiasm to yours: 
look up to these exalted characters, and resolve at least to imitate, 
if you cannot equal them; but despair not even of that. Do you 
think they would ever have risen to their own elevation, if they 
had not beheld the eminence of some master, whom they thev 
venerated at an awful distance, as you now venerate,them? Or 
if, beholding that eminence, they had been dismayed at it ? 

‘ By such examples, the study of the law comes recommended 
to us; and he who would rise in it must have such examples 
before his eyes; he ought never to lose sight of them. The elo- 
quence, the wisdom, the justice, and the virtue which distinguished 
them, must be his; he must labour as they have laboured, he 
must study as they have studied, if he expect to reap the same 
glorious rewards which have crowned their course. But be not 
impatient of your progress if you find it at first difficult and tardy ; 
this will be but a natural consequence: you may, however, find it 
less so than you now imagine ; should this prove the case, do not 
babble to every one you meet, the great plans which you have 
formed, or the atchievement you have executed ; this will expose 
you to ridicule or envy, and will be unworthy of you. 

‘ I know not a more accurate criterion of a noble mind than that 
silent confidence in its own powers, which incites to great’ endea- 
vours, and leaves the event to time. The labours of such a mind 
will be secret but ardent; and its success will be known tothe 
world only by the superiority of the actions it incites. Such a 
state as this is not attained without perseverance; but, thank 
Heaven ! it is still attainable by perseverance; and it must be at- 
tained, or you will never rise to extraordinary flights of talent or 
of virtue. , 

‘ Do you see what you have to do? I am afraid I have been 
wrong; I have been delighting your imagination with a transient 
- of beauty and excellence, from which I must a while with- 

raw you to the-less pleasing contemplation of the means by which 
they are to be attained; for great and various as the powers of the 
human intellect are, still they are in a state of progression, of 
tedious and humiliating progression ; we are not yet arrived at the 
state in which we are to behold them flourishing in eternal bloom.’ 


In the letters, accordingly, which immediately follow, 
Mr. R. enters on the detail of some of the difficulties to be 
overcome, and the means of overcoming them. Among these, 
timidity, or a degrading estimate of our own powers, is not 
only formidable in itself but aggravates every other : 


‘I am now endeavouring,’ says the author, ‘ to animate you te 

a desire of excellence; and for this purpose I have turned your 
attention towards those who have been its fairest patterns. It is 
clear, that if you wish to be like them, you must pursue the path 
which they have trodden: but you think this looks like arrogance; 
you think the character of modesty amiable, and that to assume 
the hope, however remote, of dn equality with those renowned 
men is inconsistent with modesty. This idea appears to me ° be 
a false 
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a false one; let us for a moment contemplate the true nature of 
modesty. 

‘ Modesty is the inseparable companion of an enlightened mind ; 
but there is a little, low, debasing fear, which assumes the ap- 
pearance of modesty, and which is therefore one of the most 
dangerous enemies a man of genius has to combat. Consider the 
marks that distinguish each of these from the other. Modesty is 
a sentiment, fear is a quality of the mind; modesty has its birth 
from a comparison of our own talents and actions with those of 
other men; fear is that imbecillity that dares not enter into the 
comparison ; modesty is supported by hope, and looks, though 
with a trembling eye, towards the excellence at which she points ; 
fear never lifts her eye from the ground ; modesty acquires forti- 
tude as the mind in which it resides approaches the regions of 
truth ; fear depresses the mind, and continually obstructs its pro- 
gress in such approaches ; modesty is generous ; she is ever ready 
to pay her tribute to the works of genius; fear is selfish, and 
envious of the success of merit. In short, the one is the offspring 
of strength, the other the wretched child of weakness; the one 
leads on, though by slow: degrees, to great designs and noble 
actions ; the other drags its miserable victim from every enliven- 
ing prospect, enervates all his faculties, and at length chains him 
down to obscurity for ever. 

‘ Your present feelings appear to me to partake in a degree of 
this slavish fear ; I will endeavour to shew you the source of the 
evil. Independently of the difference which there is between the 

ursuits of men of business and pleasure, and those of men of 
Lease: there is also a very iieeas prejudice in the great 
majority of mankind against any attempt at excellence beyond 
that which serves the purpose of the moment; and this prejudice 
has engrafted itself from generation to generation upon the minds 
of men, until they seem to be agreed to consider those personages 
who have attained an established fame as set apart from the 
general condition of humanity: to imitate them is therefore looked 
upon as an attempt little Jess than impious, and at all events as 
fruitless. ‘This you will say is a most egregious folly: it isso; but 
it is nevertheless a very prevalent one, and it is easily imbibed ; 
for there are not many affections of the mind which have a greater 
tendency to produce false conceptions of things than admiration ; 
and how can it be wonderful that we are ready to exclaim, “ This 
object is beyond my imitation,” when our admiration is seconded 
by. indolence ; when we have in fact lost every inclination to 
imitate it. 

‘ You see, then, that you have formed a false conception of your 
) duty, and of your powers, or at least that you are subject to all 
the fear that can arise from such a false conception: this has 
happened either by contracting a foolish habit of talking as the 

eople around you talk without troubling yourself to think, or else 
y a blind subserviency to what is usually called the general 
inion. Now here you may again easily perceive the clear dis- 
tinctive marks between modesty and fear; modesty will: inquire 
into 
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into these general opinions, but with caution; and will either 
wholly or in part adopt or reject them ; fear will bend before them 
with an undistinguishing servility, whether they be false or true. 
‘ Probably you do not think yourself deficient in courage; but the 
fact is, you would esteem it an inexcusable degree of bold- 
ness to look upon some men of the past ages, and of your own 
time, in the light of companions and friends ; but this you call 
modesty; to their excellences you have persuaded yourself that you 
never shall be able to attain, and their works, therefore, fail to 
produce one spark of emulation in your breast. Tell me, my dear 
friend, do you mean to sink to the common level ? But why do I 
ask you? You must conquer this infirmity ; you must think for 
yourself. 

‘ The independence of vulgar prejudices, at which I would have 

ow aim, seems necessary to the formation of a finished character 
in every profession and situation in life: nay, I have little hésita- 
tion to affirm that there never was in this world a finished character 
without it; and if it is of greater importance in one profession 
than another, that profession is the law, because it requires those 
exertions, and involves in its practice those various displays of 
energy and of judgment, that bring the professor more into the 
public view than any other. But how can a man expect to attain 
to excellence in these important qualities, if he has not that hol 
confidence which arises from this desirable independence ? Surely 
it is impossible! The question is, How is it to be gained? Perhaps 
it would be useless if not impossible to lay down any certain rule: 
if there be any one in particular to be marked out, it may be that 
of continually comparing the opinions that are daily uttered, first 
of all with what we have discerned of the character of those who 
utter them; secondly, with the opinions and practice of those 
men who have left a clear and established reputation behind them; 
and thirdly, with our own discoveries ; because this habit of com- 
paring what we hear with what we know, and with what the great 
and learned have uniformly taught,-will go very far towards a dis- 
covery of the intrinsic value of any opinion ; and when we have 
learned to estimate that, we shall soon gain the courage to ap- 
prove or disapprove it. 

‘ If we were usually thus to try the opinions we hear, there 
would not bé so many false and foolish opinions in the world as there 
are; many of those prejudices, that are now abroad, and which 
have been handed traditionally dow n from father to son, would long 
since have fallen to the ground; and among them, this silent, in- 
veterate, destructive prejudice that has infected in some degree 
even your understanding. I feel at this moment great difficulty 
in expressing myself; the truth is, I have a sincere and awful re- 
verence for those great characters which have been scattered about 
in various ages and nations of the world, and I wish to preserve a 
similar sentiment in you; yet at the same time, I feel an anxiet 
to fill up that gulph which keeps you at sucha distance from them: 
to lead you up to them, and to "hae you that you may lawfully 
emulate their exalted sphere ; that they are men and not gods. 

* Let 
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‘ Let their works and their lives form, for a certain period, al- 
most the whole of your daily study; this will in time, familiarise 
you somewhat to their presence, and you will at length be able to 
breathe while you are with them ; in process of time you will begin 
to think and reason a little, and by and by something like an opi- 
nion upon the various subjects of which they treat will dawn in 
your bosom ; this by degrees will produce a spirit of inquiry, which 
has hitherto not dared to raise its head: you will be bold enough 
sometimes to ask whether even these revered characters may not 
have been mistaken. Ha! do you start? Is this possible? Thus, 
under the auspices of my favourite modesty, have I led you step 
by step to some intimacy with these renowned personages — Very 
well—you tremble less than you did—you begin to be composed 
— you advance towards them with a manly yet modest boldness. 
And now what do I see? I look into your study, and there I find 
Demosthenes, Plato, Cicero, Hortensius, Lord Bacon, Lord Mans- 
field, Sir William Jones, and a few more of those exalfed beings, 
who have delighted and amazed the universe, seated at your fire- 
side! Can it be? Are you able té think, to move, to speak? 
Oh, yes; 1 hear you are bold enough to reason too. What! do 
you doubt whether Cicero's conclusion be right? Can you ven- 
ture to imagine that my Lord Bacon is wrong? Amazing! Nay, 
do you form a sentiment or an hypothesis which you conceive to be 
almost as just as his ? 

‘ In plain and sober words, you must learn to judge fur yourself; 

ou must no longer remain the slave of prejudice. Do you think 
that such characters as these would endure that you should be a 
slave to it? No! they never were slaves themselves, and there- 
fore their greatness was a natural consequence of their character. 
They thought, they spoke, they wrote, and they acted from them- 
selves, and hence their estimation with mankind: this they arrived 
at by the very conduct I am pointing out to you: they revered the 
characters of their masters, but they dared to confide in their own ; 
they were the subjects of modesty, and not the victims of fear.’ 


On the labour which is commonly, though erroneously, 
xegarded as peculiar to the study of the law, our readers will 
find some excellent remarks in letter the seventh: but we rather 
present them with some observations taken from a different 
part of the work, on those stimulating rewards of which all 
occasionally, and some always, await the diligent, the virtuous, 
and the able student: 


‘ I shall in this letter make it my business to state to you what 
may possibly be obtained in the course of years, by a fair exercise 
of your talents at the bar, reserving to some future opportunity the 
reflections that may be made upon the nice and delicate situations 
in which you may be placed by possessing a high reputation in the 
courts. 

‘ The study of the law presents a fairer field for the exercise of 


those qualifications that adorn and dignify human life than “6 
other 
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other profession. When men begin to feel their interest concerned 
in the decision of a court of justice, they necessarily perceive their 
want of an advocate ; few in the present state of our legal polity 
are hardy enough to think of pleading their own cause; they there- 
fore look out for some person who is either known as a man of 
talents in his own circle, or who has given proofs of his abilities 
to the public. Riches, birth, appearance, weigh lightly in the 
scale against imbecillity and dulness, when our fortune or our re- 
putation is at stake: nay, what are the affections of consanguinity 
itself when these valued possessions come into competition with 
them ?’—‘ Surely, in a life like the present, that man must account 
his situation a happy one, where merit and its reward go hand in 
hand. 

‘ The character which attends a barrister, thus successful, forms 
also another pleasing and valuable part of his reward. Held not 
only in esteem but in reverence; he goes through life with 
that pecUliar kind of pleasure which attends the man, who is 
conscious of his capacity to state the claims of the injured ard 
procure them redress ; he mixes with society upon more than equal 
terms, and has yet the happiness, from the nature of his superio- 
rity, of having little to fear from the envy it may occasion. Man- 
kind have in general good sense enough to perceive that no one 
can attain to a deserved eminence in the law without possessing 
those talents and that learning which ought to command admir- 
ation; and when to this is added a systematic acquaintance with 
an important and various body of laws, every thing is willingly ac- 
corded that so great a merit can demand. All this satisfaction 
and honour may attend the early progress of a barrister who de- 
serves them; but, as he proceeds in his career, a more extended 
prospect opens before him; a stuff gown is at length exchanged for 
a silk one; a barrister’s wig for aserjeant’s coif. Now he begins to 
perceive with redoubled pleasure that he has not been labouring 
in vain; all his powers are brought into action, and he finds, in 
a full employment of his acquirements, his most valuable reward. 

¢ The noblest employments in the state lie open from this point; 
and they may, by such a character, possibly be acquired with ho- 
nour. There is a strong connection in a country like this between 
politics and the law; and a man who, by a successful practice of 
many years as an advocate, has acquired the distinctions } have 
mentioned, will in all probability find it more difficult to decline than 
to cultivate connections of a political nature. Such men are con- 
tinually wanted in the public departments, because they are usually 
the most capable of rendering a service to their country ; in parti- 
cular, the House of Commons will present to him a new and a 
grand scene for the expansion of that mind, which he has so long 
been labouring to rear to maturity : here it is, as the representative 


of a powerful nation, that he will be gratified with those oppor- 


tunities for the exertion of his eloquence and his wisdom, which no 

other assembly in the world can afford. 
‘ If then a man has a spirit emulous of superiority, he will, as a 
lawyer, have a fair chance for its honourable gratification: from 
the 
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the bar the ascent to the bench seems natural ; and such an ascent 
seems natural only to the active and learned barrister; for I am 
induced to hope that the distribution of legal honours is more con- 
sonant with the abstract principles of justice, than the grants of 
high distinctions in the world usually are. And whence can a 
higher or a nobler satisfaction flow? To be the distributor of 
justice in a country like this, is to fill a station amongst the most 
exalted in human conception! When I see a judge upon the 
bench, fulfilling the duties of his office, I see a man clothed with 
integrity, and crowned with honour; if any object in this life may 
be allowed to excite envy in a well disciplined mind, this man is 
the object. , 

‘ Another very strong incentive to industry is the hope of riches; 

these the successful lawyer cannot but acquire; and he may ac- 

uire them without impairing his reputation ; indeed, it is impos- 
sible but his pecuniary acquisitions must keep pacagwith his 
reputation. Here again how many scientific men does he leave 
‘behind him! Of the philosopher and the poet I will not speak; for 
it has, I believe, most usually been found with respect to them, 
that their reputation has sunk in exactly the same proportion as 
their coffers have risen. In the exercise of arms, the fame and 
the riches of the warrior seem to retain the native quality of his 
profession; they are at eternal strife: and what sort of a corres- 
pondence subsists between the talents and the fortune of a preacher 
may be better demonstrated by the present undeservedly ignomi- 
nious situation of hundreds of the sacred order, than by my pen: 
but I willingly quit a comparison that has little relation to my pre- 
sent subject, and which no man of genias or humanity can con- 
template without pain. 

< What a noble recompence of labour have I presented to your 
view! Fame, fortune, honour! all combine to grace and dignify 
your life ! Will you refuse these noble guests ? or will you chuse 
obscurity, poverty, and contempt in their stead? Be no longer in- 
dolent; you have great things to perform, but you have greater 
things to obtain. It were inconsistent with nature to love labour 
for its own sake, but it were a greater violation of its dictates to 
fear labour when such are its rewards. 

‘ Independently of all this, the particular desire of knowledge 
which some minds feel, is in no trifling degree satisfied by the ac- 
quisitions that are to be made in the progress of the legal study.— 
The laws by which nations are bound one towards another in their 
external commerce, and the regulations by which the internal po- 
lity of our own country is framed, open to the inquiring mind an 
expanded and animating scene. In this research new discoveries of 
reason and truth are continually made: here it is that we perceive, 
with a peculiar pleasure, those nice delineations of justice which 
are hidden from the common observer: here it is that we mark the 
various divisions of power, whereby the property of every man is at 
ence ascertained and protected: here it is that we learn to distin- 
guish the various duties of life, with a precision which enables us 


tg instruct others as well as ourselves in the fulfilment of them: in 
short, 
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short, this study is in every part of it, in a greater or a less degree, 
congenial with the best feelings of our nature, and must, conse- 
quently, bear with it its own reward through every stage and de- 
partment.of life.’ 


4 

The same good sense, expressed in the same full and dis- 
tinct manner, pervades the author’s observations on the virtues 
and dispositions more peculiarly becoming the character of 
the lawyer. We pass over his remarks on the scrupulous in- 
tegrity and high sense of honour, which are alike indispensable 
to the respectability of the profession itself and to the peace 
and welfare of society, over whose interests it possesses so 
large an influence: but we may take notice that, on the 
question relating to the rule to be observed by the advocate in 
his acceptance or rejection of briefs, the author has neither 
attained his usual perspicuity of thought, nor, consequently, 
preserved his usual distinctness of expression. His reasoning 
-is disjointed and confused; while the form in which he has 
conveyed it is pedantically professional, and at variance with 
the popular and more classical complexion of the rest of the 
volume. We agree with him, however, on the principle 
which he appears to aim at establishing. Nothing can be 
more absurd than the opinion that, because, of two litigants 
pursuing opposite results, one must be in the wrong, the legal 
profession is therefore inconsistent with a strict integrity ; 
since in most causes it is doubtful, till after debate or proof, 
on which side the right lies. Unquestionably, when, by a 
client’s own shewing, injustice is obviously his purpose, either 
by instituting a pine a claim or opposing one that is just, 
it peculiarly concerns the character of the bar to discounten- 
ance and suppress at its outset every such nefarious attempt. 
No rule, indeed, can be given which will serve as an in- 
variable guide; since that which appears to one mind clearly 
— or unjust, may sometimes to another seem doubt- 
ul. Where, however, the injustice is palpable, conscientious 
understandings can scarcely differ; and every advocate must 
be his own adviser on the perusal of the story told in his brief. . 
We have said that the wrongful purpose must be obvious ; for 
it were evidently absurd to erect every barrister into a judge 
before trial, from the uncertainty, both in law and in fact, 
which necessarily attends most questions till sonie time after 
they have been submitted to a court of law. The iy! struc- 
ture of a court, too, proceeds on the idea that the different 
members, of which it is constituted, have their appropriate 
functions in the judicial procedure; and among these, to use 
the words of Cicero, which at the same time happily express 
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the rile to which we have been pointing, “ judicis est semper 
“in causis verum sequi, patront verisimile defendere.” 

While we thus censure Mr. Raithby’s manner of treating 
this part of his subject, we refer with pleasure to his remarks 
on the other qualities which he conceives to be of primary im- 
portance to a lawyer. In particular, his recommendation of 
the culture of urbanity is forcible and eloquent. The quali- 
fication of modesty, too, which is vulgarly regarded as a fatal 
obstacle to forensic eminence, is treated in an equally spirited 
and judicious manner. Mr. R. had before considered it as 
an endowment necessary to success in private study; and he 
now contemplates it as not less essential to eminence in public 
speaking. ‘The passage is too long to be quoted, and will not 
‘bear abridgement. Opposed to this graceful and wise dis- 
position, is vanity; and, as this is the sin which most easily 
‘besets young minds, particularly (as it #% alleged) the minds 
of young barristers, we make no apology for introducing the 
following observations regarding it : 


‘ This is a propensity of the mind which betrays those who are 
under its influence into the most silly, not to say the most degrad- 
ing actions ; philosophy is certainly the best, if it be not the only 
cure for it. Take a view for a moment of the difference between 
their principles: vanity arises from a blind, unqualified partiality 
in a man towards himself; it is therefore a conceit that all his 
thoughts, and that every thing he does, partake of some peculiar 
superiority over the thoughts and actions of other men: philo- 
sophy, on the contrary, leads a man to enlarged views of truth; 
she produces a disposition to compare himself and his acquisitions 
with the elevated objects which she displays: the nataral result of 
this comparison will be, a sense of his own deficiency: under the 
influence of the former he becomes conceited and arrogant; by 
the lessons of the latter, diffident and humble; in short, the prin- 
ciples of good and evil are not more averse from each other than 
are those of philosophy and vanity. 

‘ If this representation be a fair one, and if what has lately been 
observed be correct, the advocate cannot have a greater enemy to 
his reputation than vanity. If the situation of the barrister pecu- 
_liarly demand from him a modest and dignified reserve in his 
deportment, vanity must necessarily be inimical to his success, for 
she will be continually enticing him into frivolity and affectation. 

If integrity and omen 2 be requisite to the excellence of the 
advocate, surely vanity should be avoided or opposed as adverse 
to both; for though I do not mean to say that the vain maa 
cannot be an honest man, yet he who is subject to vanity will be 
sometimes inclined to sacrifice that nice sense of honour which has 
_been mentioned, to his ostentation. Of his manners we may speak 

in terms less reserved ; it may be taken as a maxim, pty nak 
of vanity can never be the well-bred man. 
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‘ If we consult the common experience of life, we shall find that 
men conceive not only the deepest disgust, but contempt also, of 
the character of the vain man; and if this be the case in the 
trifling, comparatively trifling concerns of the day, how much 
more forcibly must it be so, upon those occasions when we are 
waiting for the displays of a profound judgment: these sensations 
of disgust and contempt are capable of working a great mischief 

inst their object ; and they are peculiarly dangerous to those 
who depend for their prosperity upon the confidence that others 
‘may be induced to repose in them; they naturally destroy all in- 
clination to confidence. This is the situation of the advocate; he 
will do nothing if he possess not the confidence of men; disgust 
and contempt, it has been seen, destroy this confidence, and vanity 
may produce disgust and contempt. , 

* Subdue, then, the early suggestions of vanity; she is not only 

a powerful and a subtle, but an active enemy, and when she has 
once completed her conquest over you, displays, in a thousand 
modes, her triumphs to the world; she makes every part of you 
subservient to her purpose ; she tortures your frame into unmean- 
ing attitudes, teaches your eye, by turns, the stare of impudence 
and the gaze of inanity, and influences your voice to numberless 
ridiculous and unnatural variations; by her artifices your mind is 
perverted and your judgment weakened ; they become subject to 
false and narrow conceits, that would contract all that is noble in 
science and elevated in nature, to their own debased sphere.’ 


The remarks on intemperance, envy, and certain other pro- 
pensities peculiarly incompatible with the intellectual and 
liberal character of this profession, are equally judicious, and 
merit the attention of the unexperienced and ingenuous 
student. 

We must forbear from making any quotation on the general 
preparatory course of literary study recommended by the 
author; as also on the mode of conducting a more strictl 
professional discipline. Indeed, this latter particular, though 
the point to which all previous preparation should tend, is, as 
we have already had occasion to observe, so meagrely treated 
that we find scarcely any thing werth extracting relative to 
it. As connected, however, with both of the departments of 
study to which we have just alluded, we give the subsequent 
judicious remarks on a species of dissipation into which the 
student is peculiarly liable to fall: we mean, an over-indulgence 
in general literature : 


‘ A propensity to general study arises, usually, not so much 
from a more than ordinary love of science, as from a passion for 
universal applause ; we will therefore consider it in this light, and 
also as particularly injurious to him whose views are bent towards 


excellence in one certain science alone. 
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' * Could we by any degree of exertion that is within the power 
of man, attain to universal excellence, we might reasonably be 
allowed to look for universal fame, and to apply to universal study : 
but if it be true, that the utmost we are able to perform will not 
carry us to such extended acquisitions, this propensity must stand 
condemned in the judgment of every sensible person as the 
offspring of a heated and foolish imagination. 

‘ I would wish you, therefore, to have a most careful guard 
against being diverted to light and multifarious studies, whether 
they come recommended to you under the title of politics, philo- 
sophy, the delles lettres, or under whatever other guise they may 
assume ; take just so much of these things as will serve your pur- 
pose as a man of the world, and as a professional character; but 
remember to keep them in subordination to the main ends you 
have in view. It may be said of all such pursuits, by a man of 
business, as the proverb says of fire ; “‘ they may make very good 
servants, but they will certainly prove bad masters.” 

‘ It is astonishing how great a quantity of time is mis-spent by 
young men in amusing studies, either from the mere influence of 
a dissipated and an indolent spirit, or from mistaken notions of the 
true end and design of literature: amongst such notions, this of 
gaining what is commonly but falsely termed general knowlege is 
one of the most dangerous, for it not only beguiles the fancy and 
seduces the attention from studies of real importance, but it comes 
to us with all the recommendations of a fancied duty; and we 
follow it till it is too late, perhaps, to retrieve the consequences of 
our error. 

* Every man who aims at excellence, and possesses a capacity 
for the attainment of it, will confine his hopes and his labours to 
one particular object; he knows that manifold excellence is not 
to be obtained by his utmost exertions; the common experience 
of life holds up to his contemplation numerous examples of the 
consequences of a diversified ambition; these serve at once to 
excite his compassion and arouse his vigilance. One cannot mix 
in life without daily meeting with men of genius and learning who 
are destitute equally of reputation and of wealth; of whom it 
may truly be said they want “a local habitation and a name :” an 
enquiry Into the cause of this infelicity, so peculiar to talent and 
literature, is seldom made; and, indeed, if it be made but from 
idle curiosity, it is better let alone: but if the cause of this un- 
happiness be ever sought, it usually turns out to be that desultory, 
uncertain, and varied pursuit after universal science against which 
I am at this moment attempting to warn you; that restlessness of 
spirit, that impatience of application, which prepare the mind they 
unhappily influence, to be the prey of every study that has the 
air of novelty, of every semblance of science that yet remains 
to be explored.’ — 

‘ If then we are emulous of a fair, a lasting, and an honourable 
fame, we must be content to gather it from our exertions in some 
certain science, and to wait until time and our labours have ma- 
tured it; we may, as I have before hinted, make use of other — 
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ledge as auxiliary to this grand acquisition, either by way of use- 
fulness or ornament; but we must not be deluded to make first the 
one and then the other of these our principal aim. Does a man ai 
down to write a book for the express purpose of elucidating s 
disputed point in philosophy? It is but fair to suppose that he 
must, in the course of his work, refer to many other writers for thé 
support and illustrations of his positions: now, I ask you, what 
would become of that writer, and of his proposed work, if, se- 
duced by the novelty of the writings to which he thus refers, he 
were to spend his time and ingenuity in an undue investigation of 
the ancillary subjects Mate which they treated : would not such a 
conduct as this appear highly reprehensible? nay, would you not 
look upon so inconsiderate a person as an object worthy rather of 
contempt than fame? yet by the rapidity and liveliness of his re- 
marks upon these extraneous subjects, it is possible he might 
greatly delight those who knew or reflected not that his main de- 
sign lay by neglected: to such a character as this we may compare 
that man, who either has or ought to have some certain pursuit to 
which his powers are to be directed, but who neglects the duties of 
it for a frivolous and momentary applause. 

‘ All this, which may be considered as applicable to the pro- 
fessors of the various sciences, I will now confine and apply te 
you. You have taken up the profession of the law; that is the 
science to which your principal attention henceforth is to be di- 
rected, and excellence in it is the point towards which all the best 
and most vigorous faculties of your mind are to be exerted : what, 
then, is every other pursuit to be absolutely sacrificed to this ? 
Yes, I answer, as a principal pursuit ; but with reference to this 
grand aim, whatever will tend to enlarge your sentiments, to 
sharpen your wit, to strengthen your judgment, or to augment 
your knowledge, may still be cultivated.’ 


On the whole, we have only to repeat our approbation of 
the good sense, good principles, and good composition of this 
volume, and our regret that the author has so slightly treated 
the strictly professional branch of the study. rom his ex- 
perience and opportunities of observation, he is probably well 
fitted to point out the errors to which young students are 
most exposed in this respect, and to indicate a path of more 
easy and rapid advance than that which is usually pursued by 
the most diligent, if unassisted, inquiry. 
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Art. VII. Lalla Rookh, an Oriental Romance. By Thomas 
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“Ww. have often been disposed to feel surprize that, in the 


selection of their poetical subjects, so many of our 


‘modern bards have strayed into the most distant regions of 


the eastern or the western hemisphere, and yet that no poet of 
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reputation had found charms enough to detain him among 
the enchanted hills and woods of Persia. We have made an 
oo of a very early date with Prince Madoc into South 
America; we have wept with Gertrude of Wyoming over 
e scenes of desolation in the northern half of the New 







mountains of the Ganges: — but, with the exception of some 
elegant and lighter efforts, rendered indeed of comparative 
consequence by such names as those of Professor Carlyle and 
Sir William Jones, the “ bowers of Rochnabad and the 
streams of Mosellay” have remained unsung; and the riches, 
the beauty, and the dazzling splendour of Persian courts, or 
camps, or temples, have been lost on the knowlege and the 
imagination of English genius. , 

is rather ciegtieae chasm in our polite literature 
has been amply filled up by the: present volume; which will 
undoubtedly afford an exquisite pleasure, on the whole, to 
every real lover of a refined simplicity and elegance in versifi- 
cation and phraseology ; and which will furnish ah unmixed 
treat’ to the admirers of the more excursive flights of an 
equally vigorous and playful fancy. Mr. Moore, whose 
mingled powers of poetry and music are known to every pro- 
ficient and to every amateur in either of these arts throughout 
our'country, has manifestly prepared himself for this long 
projected publication, with great care and diligence of study. 
It is evident, not only from the notes but from the whole 
contexture of the work, that he has thoroughly imbued his 
mind with a knowlege of the customs, manners, and habits of 
that part of the East which he has chosen for the scene of his 
poetical adventures. Every peculiar production of the lands 
or seas, with which he surrounds his characters, seems by 
turns to supply him with the most apposite and ingenious 
similes or illustrations ; and a beautiful variety of these novel 
ideas may be found in Lalla Rookh, We will now make our 
readers acquainted with this lady, aswe believe many of them will 
be surprized to find Lalla Rookh to be; — such, however, she 
is, and a very interesting specimen. of a sex to whom this 
poet appears to devote at least a proportionate share of his 
attention. Perhaps we cannot introduce his heroine (if such 
she may.be called) in a more concise‘manner than the author 
himself has done in a passage at the commencement of his 


story: 


‘ In‘the eleventh year of the reign of Aurungzebe, Abdalla, 
King of the Lesser Bucharia, a lineal descendant from the Great 


‘Zingis; having abdicated the’ throne in favour of his son, set'out on 


a’ pilgrimage to the Shrine of the Proplict ; and, passing into India 
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through the delightful valley of Cashmere, rested for a short time 
at Delhi on his way. He was entertained by Aurungzebe in a 
style of magnificent hospitality, worthy alike of the visitor and the 
host, and was afterwards escorted with the same splendour t 
Surat, where he embarked for Arabia. During the stay of cn 
Royal Pilgrim at Delhi, a marriage was agreed upon between th 
Prince, his son, and the youngest daughter of the Emperor, + 
LaLLa Rooxu ;—a Princess described by the poets of her time, 
as more beautiful than Leila, Shirine, Dewildé, or any of those 
heroines whose names and loves embellish the songs of Persia and 
Hindostan. It was intended that the nuptials should be celebrated 
at Cashmere ; where the young King, as soon as the cares of 
empire would permit, was to meet, for the first time, his lovely 
bride, and, after a few months’ repose in that enchanting valley, 
conduct her over the snowy hills into Bucharia.’ 


We omit the description of the streets of Delhi, and of the’ 
parting scene between Lalla Rookh and her imperial father ; 
proceeding to the picture of the procession, which the reader 
is to accompany to the end of the romance: 


‘ Seldom had the Eastern world seen a cavalcade so superb. 
From the gardens in the suburbs to the Imperial palace, it was 
ene unbroken line of splendour. The gallant appearance of the 
Rajas and Mogul lords, distinguished by those insignia of the 
Emperor's favour, the feathers of the egret of Cashmere in their 
turbans, and the small silver-rimmed kettle-drums at the bows of 
their saddles ; — the costly armour of their cavaliers, who vied, on 
this occasion, with the guards of the great Keder Khan, in the 
brightness of their silver battle-axes and the massiness of their 
maces of gold ;— the glittering of the gilt pine-apples on the tops 
of the palankeens ; — the embroidered trappings of the elephants, 
bearing on their backs small turrets, in the shape of little antique 
temples, within which the ladies of LALLA Rooku lay, as it were, 
enshrined ; — the rose-coloured veils of the Princess’s own sump- 
tuous litter, at the front of which a fair young female slave sat 
fanning her through the curtains, with feathers of the Argus 
pheasant’s wing ; — and the lovely troop of Tartarian and Cashme- 
rian maids of honour, whom the young King had sent to accom- 
pany his bride, and who rode on each side of the litter, upon small 
Arabian horses ;— all was brilliant, tasteful, and magnificent, and 
pleased even the critical and fastidious FapLApEgEN, Great Nazir 
or Chamberlain of the Haram, who was borne in his palankeen 
immediately after the Princess, and considered himself not the 
least important personage of the pageant.’ 


It was necessary to bring this ‘important personage’ before 
our readers; because he occurs, and with increasing dignity 
of character, corpulence, and criticism, at every pause or 
break of the poetry.—We must. now also apprize the asto- 
nished tyro in the vagaries of the modern metrical romance, 
‘that these pauses or breaks in the volume which we are exa- 
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mining consist of “ pure prose !”—that it is pure, it will be 
said, is something: but wherefore prose? ‘This is a question 
which we cannot decidedly answer. When Macrobius com- 


ale Homer and Virgil, he was obliged to intersperse his 


n prose with the poetry of his two great subjects of com- 
parison: — when Strada wrote his Prolusiones, this medley 
was equally natural :— Boethius De Consolatione, and Barclay 
in his Argenis, and Walton in his ** Complete Angler,” and 
those modern classics, Dr. Trapp in his Prelections, and 
Professor Coplestone, were driven, as it were, into a similar 
mixture: — but it is choice, unbiassed choice, and neither 
convenience nor necessity, which occasioned the practice in 
this volume. Mr. Moore certainly might have formed the 
gtring, on which his pearls are hung, of any texture that he 
pleased ; and he as made it of a sort of serio-comic prose, of 
the effect of which our readers must really judge for them- 
selves, since we cannot pretend to guide any person’s taste in 
a matter of such very uncertain decision. No one bath, it is 
said, is of precisely the same temperature to any two patients. 
How, then, shall we lay down a general rule for appreciating 
the criticisms of Fadladeen? One thing we will venture to 
predict ;— that many will agree in the justice of some of these 
criticisms, and will also be of opinion that the author has 
evinced more humour and good-humour than safe policy, in 
thus anticipating the remarks of severe censors, and in fur- 
nishing dull malignity with the borrowed arrows of satire. 
For ourselves, we are so delighted with the entire change in 
Fadladeen’s opinions at the conclusion of the work, when he 
discovers but we will make no discoveries, calculated to 
diminish the pleasure of our readers. We hasten to finish 
the analysis of the connecting story of Lalla Rookh; and to 
announce that, during her journey to Cashmere, the bridal 
procession is accompanied by a youn, poet named Feramorz: 
who, not having the adequate fear of Fadladeen before his 
eyes, continues to amuse them at their several woodland 
resting-places for the night, with various poetical “ Arabian 
Nights’ Entertainments ;”— that, finally, the bride arrives at 
Cashmere ;— and that———but here we chuse to imitate 
Dinarzade of happily interrupted memory, and to leave the 
remainder of the romance to the diligent research of the 
reader. 

_ The first story, sung to the lute of Feramorz, is intitled 
‘ The Veiled Prophet of Khorassan.’ The subject turns on 
the historical record of an impostor named Hakem ben 
Haschem, (called Mocanna, from the veil of silver gauze 
which he always wore,) who, in the year of the Hegira 163 B 
) create 
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created much alarm throughout the eastern empire. Among 

the numerous victims of this impious wretch, whether sacri- 

ficed to his ambition or to his lust, is one unhappy female, 

Zelica; who, having been led to believe that her lover A 
was dead, becomes distracted in consequence of her grief, 

and, falling thus into the power of the impostor, is turned 

into an instrument of his deceitful influence over the blinded 

multitude of his followers. Her lover himself at length joins 

the Prophet’s standard; and a dreadful meeting (not planned. 
so well as it ought to have been) takes place between them. 

She recovers her reason for a while. We extract a part of 
this description : 


‘ It was indeed the touch of those lov’d lips 
Upon her eyes that chac’d their short eclipse, 
And, gradual as the snow, at heaven’s breath, 
Melts off and shows the azure flowers beneath, 
Her lids unclos’d, and the bright eyes were seen 
Gazing on his; — not, as they late had been, 
Quick, restless, wild, but mournfully serene, 
As if to lie, ev’n for that tranced minute, 
So near his heart, had consolation in it; 
And thus to wake in his belov’d caress 
Took from her soul one half its wretchedness. 
But, when she heard him call her good and pure, 
Oh ’twas too much — too dreadful to endure ! 
Shuddering she broke away from his embrace, 
And, hiding with both hands her guilty face, 
Said, in a tone whose anguish would have riven 
A heart of very marble, ‘‘ Pure !— oh Heaven.” ——~ 


‘ That tone — those looks so chang’d—the withering blight, 
That sin and sorrow leave where’er they light — 
The dead despondency of those sunk eyes, 
Where once, had he thus met her by surprize, 
He would have seen himself, too happy boy, 
Reflected in a thousand lights of joy; 
And then the place, that bright unholy place, 
Where vice lay hid beneath each winning grace 
And charm of luxury, as the viper weaves 
Its wily covering of sweet balsam-leaves ; — 
All struck upon his heart, sudden and cold 
As death itself; — it needs not to be told — 
No, no— he sees it all, plain as the brand 
Of burning shame can mark — whate’er the hand, 
That could from heav’n and him such brightness sever, 
’Tis done —to heav’n and him she’s lost for ever ! 
It was a dreadful moment ; not the tears 
The lingering, lasting misery of years 

' Could match that minute’s anguish — all the worst 
Of sorrow’s elements in that-dark burst 
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. Broke o’er his soul, and with one crash of fate, 
_ Laid the whole hopes of his life desolate ! 


¢ « Oh! curse me not,” she cried, as wild he toss’d 


“ His desperate hand tow’rds heav’n — “ though I am lost, 


Think not that guilt, that falsehood made me fall, 
No, no —’twas grief, twas madness did it all ! 
Nay, doubt me not — though all thy love hath ceas’d — 
I know it hath — yet, yet believe, at least, | 
That every spark of reason’s light must be 
Quench’d in this brain, ere I could stray from thee ! 

* - They told me thou wert dead— why, Azim, why 

» . Did we not, both of us, that instant die 

When we were parted ? — oh! could’st thou but know 
With what a deep devotedness of woe 
I wept thy absence — o’er and o’er again 
Thinking of thee, still thee, till thought grew pain, 
And memory, like a drop that, night and day, 
Falls cold and ceaseless, wore my heart away ! 
Didst thou but know how pale I sat at home, 
My eyes still turn’d the way thou wert to come, 
And, all the long, long night of hope and fear, 
Thy voice and step still sounding m my ear — 
Oh God! thou would’st not wonder that, at last, 
When every hope was all at once o’ercast, 
When I heard frightful voices round me say 
Azim is dead ! —this wretched brain gave way, 
And I became a wreck, ‘at random driven, 
Without one glimpse of reason or of Heaven — 
All wild —and ev'n this quenchless love within — 
Turn’d to foul fires to light me into sin ! 
Thou pitiest me — I knew thou would’st — that sky 
Hath nought beneath it half so lorn as I. 
The fiend, who lur’d me hither — hist ! come near, 
Or thou too, thou art lost, if he should hear — 
Told me such thiags — oh! with such devilish art, 
As would have ruin’d ev’n a holier heart — 
Of thee, and of that ever-radiant sphere, 
Where bless’d at length, if I but serv’d Aim here, 
I should for ever live in thy dear sight, 
And drink from those pure eyes eternal light! 
Think, think how lost, how madden’d I must be, 
To hope that guilt could lead to God or thee !”’ 


We are compelled to break off this very interesting quota- 


‘tion, long before we have exhausted its beauties: but so 


many passages have claims on our attention, that we must 
endeavour to present our readers with as great a variety of 
subjects as we can introduce. 

Before, however, we proceed to the execution of this plea- 
sant task, it will be necessary for us to make some remarks 


on the preceding extract. First, we think it is obvious that 
| Mr. Moore 
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Mr. Moore has adopted a somewhat different theory of poeti- 
cal style from that which, judging by his practice, he formerly 
maintained. We have used the terms ‘ refined simplicity,’ as 
characteristic of his manner in the present volume; and it was _ 
not without consideration that we admitted this phrase into our 
general preliminary observations: for, although refinement of 
style, in contra-distinction to the familiarity and the eee of 
many of his versifying contemporaries, was the peculiar and 
proud mark of Mr. Moore’s former writings, yet we do not 
recollect any thing in this author like the pervading simplicity 
of the publication before us. We should be very sorry that 
any persons, whose judgement we esteem, were to suppose us 
deficient in admiration of this great quality of composition. It 
is so closely connected with perspicuity, and with that pellucid 
clearness of meaning which eminently distinguishes our older 
writers, that we cannot.but most highly value it. Still, how- 
ever, as we have more than once had occasion to remark of 
late, a visible and indeed a vast gulph lies between the sim- 
plicity of the moderns and that of the antients ; and here we 
do not only refer to the plain dignity of the classics, pro- 
perly so called, (i/la priorum simplicitas,) but we still more 
especially allude to many of our own greater poets, to 
Dryden, to Otway, and some others. Yet it appears to us 
that these excellent models of expression, while they steer 
clear of the regions of bombast and obscurity, do not (ex 

in their grosser passages) run against the rocks of familiarity, 
and of a low sort of conversation, or even nursery, manner, 
impressing their hearers with the sort of feeling which they 
would have on ‘being made the unwilling listeners to a 
dialogue between very common-place persons, or young unin- 
teresting children. We have often avowed our sentiments 
that such is the burthen on our minds, when we rise from 
perusing, as dire necessity will at times demand, some of the 
more infantine efforts.of Mr. Wordsworth ;— and now that 
we have been compelled to mention this gentleman, in the 
requisite way of illustration, we cannot help seriously lament- 
ing that the comparatively few pathetic and even sublime 
instances in his poems, im which the admission of this ex- 
treme simplicity of diction has been successful, have so 
blinded some authors even of superior genins in the present 
day, as to have had the same effect on them that two or 
three quack doctor’s cures never fail to produce.on the 
wretched remnant of his patients, whom his ert has reduced 
to that remnant out of a thriving maltitude. When Lord 
Byron, when Mr. Moore himself, (to whom. we confess, 
above all others, we anxiously looked for-the preservation 
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of a pure and exalted taste in poetical expression,) has fallen 
into this vulgar error of the day, and has occasionally 
written verse as if not he, but some one greatly his inferior, 
was talking prose, we are required, by every motive of love 
and zeal for the honour of the English muse, to mark and 
to reprobate such an aberration from his own better princi- 
ples and practice of composition. . Akin to this fault, is that 
of a too loose and irregular frame of verse. The fondness for 
variety, or the fear of monotony, has led Mr. Moore into 
this fault. Here, also, he has perhaps imbibed a too copious 
draught of the rythmical doctrines of the modern ackintl 
and has suffered his own exquisite ear to be misled by vicious 
example. Our more .observant readers will be at no loss to 
discover several instances of both the defects to which we 
have alluded, in the preceding extract: but we shall point 
them out, specifically, as we advance. 

- While we are speaking on the subject, we may be permitted \ 
to appeal to those who are competent to decide such a question, 
whether they ever experienced, in the perusal of Dryden’s 
Fables for instance, any want of variety of rythm, any too 
frequent recurrence of similar pauses, any monotony of 
cadence? We feel assured that the more finished pages of 
this peculiarly harmonious writer have proved, to a demon- 
H stration, that the regular English couplet is susceptible of 

every change of modulation that the most truly musical ear 
can require; and, if this be the case, and at the same time no 
such licences are to be found in this great poet as those which 
disfigure the versification of his more audacious successors, 
will it not follow that they must injudiciously have had 
recourse to older models, and must have imitated those who, 
in the infancy of English poetry, were too little confined by 
any critical rules of composition: whose taste was not equal 
to their genius; who could not therefore unconsciously make 
rules for themselves: who lived, in a word, before 








‘¢ Waller was smooth; and Dryden taught to join 
The varying verse, the full resounding line, 
The long majestic march, and energy divine.” 


- In Ais “ Variations,’ indeed, if Mr..Moore would have 
} more frequently favoured us with the noble Alexandrine, as 
well as the triplet, which he has sometimes introduced with 
! effect, we should not have complained: but it is the over- 
lapping of verses, constantly repeated, that we must censure ; 
. it is the pause occurring constantly at every possible syllable, it 

is the imitation, in a word, of the Draytons, and Websters, and 

Witherses of old, filtered through the cullender of a Southey 
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or a Wordsworth, which we cannot with any patience behold 
in a writer who has more true poetic genius, and (let us 
not be forced to say who had!) more true poetic taste, 
than a whole swarm of such dead May-flies, or living summer- 
gnats, put together, 

Mr. Moore has too much discrimination, and beyond a 
doubt too much candour, to pervert our meaning into a 
recommendation of inflated diction, or of exuberant orna- 
ment, or of the least degree of exaltation of style above the 
subject-matter. Neither will he suppose us to be praising 
the confessedly too great uniformity of Pope’s versification ; 
whose unvarying melody is certainly somewhat like the dying 
hum of the bee, lost in his own honey. No, it is not such un- 
changeable sweetness as this that we would wish to see return 
among us; nor is it the fustian of Nat. Lee, or the pomposity 
of Young, that we are panegyrizing on the present occasion. 
It is the language and the low of Dryden in his happier 
efforts. Let our poets rest here; and as to any newly revived 
old vagaries, let them be left on the shores of that Lake 
whence they have unfortunately emanated, to deluge our 
literature with a taste equally puerile and prosaic. 

We have done; and our readers shall be refreshed with 
some more of the ‘ Veiled Prophet.’ 

A powerfully painted scene occurs, in which our indig- 
nation is excited to the utmost against the cold and savage 
impostor; who, retired from the presence of his deluded 
followers, is revelling in secret luxury, and venting the 
villainous burthen of his soul in imagined solitude: 

¢ And still he drank and ponder’d—nor could see 

Th’ approaching maid, so deep his reverie ; 
At length, with fiendish laugh, like that which broke 
From Es ts at the Fall of Man, he spoke: — 

«< Yes, ye vile race, for hell’s amusement given, 
Too mean for earth, yet claiming kin with heaven ; 
God’s images, forsooth ! — such gods as he 

Whom Iwnp1a serves, the monkey deity ; — 

Ye creatures of a breath, proud things of clay, 

To whom if Lucirer, as grandams say, 

Refus’d, though at the forfeit of heaven’s light, 

To bend in worship, LucirEr was right! — 

Soon shall I plant this foot upon the neck 

Of your foul race, and without fear or check, 
Luxuriating in hate, avenge my shame, 

My deep-felt, long-nurst loathing of man’s name ! — 
Soon, at the head of myriads, blind and fierce 

As hooded falcons, through the universe 

[’ll sweep my darkening, desolating way, 

Weak man my instrument, ¢urst man my prey ! 
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‘ Ye wise, ye learn’d, who grope your dull way on 


By the dim twinkling gleams of ages gone, 

Like superstitious thieves, who think the light 

From dead men’s marrow guides them best at night — 
Ye shall have honours — wealth — yes, Sages, yes — 
I know, grave fools, your wisdom’s nothingness ; 
Undazzled it can track yon starry sphere, 

But a gilt stick, a bauble blinds it here. 

How I shall laugh, when trumpetted along, 

In lying speech, and still more lying song, 

By these learn’d slaves, the meanest of the throng ; 
Their wits bought up, their wisdom shrunk so small, » 
A sceptre’s puny point.can wield it all!’ 


This passage manifests a formidable strain of sarcasm, and 
of appropriate impiety, which strongly displays the author’s 


dramatic power of ex 


ibiting character. 


We turn to a more gentle description : 


‘ Ah Zexica! there was a time, when bliss 


Shone o’er thy heart from every look of his ; 
When but to see him, hear him, breathe the air 
In which he dwelt, was thy soul’s fondest prayer ! 
When round him hung such a perpetual spell, 
Whate’er he did, none ever did so well. 

‘Foo happy days! when, if he touch’d a flower 
Or gem of thine, ’twas sacred from that hour ; 
When thou didst study him, till every tone 
And gesture and dear look became thy own, — 
Thy voice like his, the changes of his face 

In thine reflected with still lovelier grace, 

Like echo, sending back sweet music, fraught 
With twice th’ aerial sweetness it had brought ! 
Yet now he comes—brighter than even he 

E’er beam’d before, — but ah! not bright for thee ; 
No — dread, unlook’d for, like a visitant 

From the’ other world, he comes as if to haunt 
Thy guilty soul with dreams of lost delight, 
Long lost to all but memory’s aching sight : — 
Sad dreams! as when the Spirit of our Youth 
Returns in sleep, sparkling with all the truth 
And innocence once ours, and leads us back, 
{n mournful mockery, o’er the shining track 

Of our young life, and points out every ray 

Of hope and d wripn we've lost upon the way ! 
Once happy fair! —'’ 


In the subjoined quotation, we have a proof of the author’s 
versatility of talent. He has just breathed the very soul of 
tenderness and delicacy in the exquisite lines above copied; 
and we shall now see him, in the spirited catalogue of the 
hostile forces of the Caliph and of Mokanna, manifesting that 
rare union ‘of knowlege and genius which has adorned a few 


‘of these most difficult efforts.of poetry : 


13 * Ne’er 
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‘ Ne’er did the march of Manant display 
Such pomp before ; — not ev’n when on his way 
To Mscca’s Temple, when both land and sea 
Were spoil’d té feed the Pilgrim’s luxury ;* 
When round him, mid the burning sands, he saw 
Fruits of the North in icy freshness thaw, 
And cool’d his thirsty lip, beneath the glow 
Of Mgcca’s sun, with urns of Persian snow : + — 
Nor e’er did armament more grand that that 
Pour from the kingdoms of the Caliphat. 
First, in the van, the People of the Rock, ¢ 
On their light mountain steeds, of royal stock ; § 
Then, Chieftains of Damascus, proud to see 
The flashing of their swords’ rich marquetry.|| 
Men, from the regions near the VoieGa’s mouth, 
Mix’d with the rude, black archers of the South ; 
And Indian lancers, in white-turban’d ranks 
From the far Sinpz, or ATTocx’s sacred banks, 
With dusky legions from the Land of Pi de 
And many a mace-arm’d Moor and Mid-Sea islander. 


‘ Nor less in number, though more new and rude 
In warfare’s school, was the vast multitude 
That, fir’d by zeal, or by ype wrong d, 
Round the white standard of th’ Impostor throng’d. 
Beside his thousands of Believers, — blind, 
Burning and headlong as the Samiel wind, — 
Many who felt, and more who fear’d to feel 
The bloody Islamite’s converting steel, 
Flock’d to his banner ; — Chiefs of the’ UzBExk race 
Waving their heron crests with martial grace ; ** 
TURKOMANS, countless as their flocks, led forth 
From the’ aromatic pastures of the North ; 


i» i. an 





‘ * Mahadi, in a single pilgrimage to Mecca, expended six millions 
of dinars of gold.’ 

‘+ Nivem Meccam apportavit, rem ibi aut nunquam aut raro 
visam. — Abulfeda.’ 

‘t The inhabitants of Hejaz or Arabia Petrea, called by an 
Eastern writer “‘ The People of the Rock.” — Ebn Haukal.’ 

‘ § “* Those horses, called by the Arabians Kochlani, of whom 
a written genealogy has been kept for 2000 years. They are said 
to derive their origin from King Solomon’s steeds.” — Niebuhr.’ 

‘ || ‘« Many of the figures on the blades of their swords are a 

oY 


> or silver, or 12 marquetry with small gems.” — Assat. 
vol. 1.’ 

‘ q Azab or Saba.’ 

‘ ** « The chiefs of the Uzbek Tartars wear a plume of white 
heron’s feathers in their turbans.” — Account of Independent 
Tartary.’ 

Wild 
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Wild warriors of the turquoise hills *, — and those 
Who dwell beyond the everlasting snows 
Of H1npvoo KosHf, in stormy freedom bred, 
Their fort the rock, their camp the torrent’s bed. 
But none, of all who own’d the Chief’s command, 
Rush’d to that battle-field with bolder hand, 
Or sterner hate than IRAN’s outlaw’d men, 
Her Worshippers of Fire} —all panting hen 
For vengeance on the’ accursed Saracen ; 
Vengeance at last for their dear country spurn’d, 
Her throne usurp’d, and her bright shrines o’erturn’d. 
From YrEzp’s § eternal mansion of the Fire, 
Where aged saints in dreams of Heav’n expire ; 
From Bapku, and those fountains of blue “ 
That burn into the Caspian}j, fierce they came, 
Careless for what or whom the blow was sped, 
So vengeance triumph’d, and their tyrants bled! 

‘ Such was the wild and miscellaneous host, 
That high in air their motley banners tost 
Around the Prophet-Chief — all eyes still bent 
Upon that glittering Veil, where’er it went, 
That beacon through the battle’s stormy flood, 
That rainbow of the field, whose showers were blood !’ 


We shall be satisfied with the example of Mr. Moore’s 
oriental research which is afforded by the whole of the 
foregoing selection, and shall again relieve our readers from 
the glare of pomp, or the violence of passion, by one of 
those beautiful common-places which abound in this volume. 








‘ * In the mountains of Nishapour and Tous (in Khorassan) they 
find turquoises. — Ebn Haukal. 

‘+ For a description of these stupendous ranges of mountains, v. 
Elphinstone’s Caubul.’ 

‘ + The Ghebers or Guebres, those original natives of Persia, who 
adhered to their ancient faith, the religion of Zoroaster, and who, 
after the conquest of their country by the Arabs, were either per- 
secuted at home, or forced to become wanderers abroad.’ 

‘§  Yezd, the chief residence of those ancient natives, who 
worship the Sun and the Fire, which latter they have carefully 
kept lighted, without being once extinguished for a moment, above 
3000 years, on a mountain near Yezd, called Ater Quedah, signi- 
fying the House or Mansion of the Fire. He is reckoned very 
unfortunate who dies off that mountain.”? — Stephen’s Persta.’ 

‘ |} ““ When the weather is hazy, the springs of Naptha (on an 
island near Baku) boil up the higher, and the Naptha often takes 
fire on the surface of the earth, and runs in a flame into the sea to 
a distance almost incredible.” — Hanway on the Everlasting Fire 
at Baku.’ 


‘ Oh 
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Oh Reason! who shall say what spells renew, 

When least we look for it, thy broken clew ! 

Through what small vistas o’er the darken’d brain 
Thy intellectual day-beam bursts again ; 

And how, like forts, to which beleaguerers win 
Unhop’d-for entrance through some friend within, 
One clear idea, wakened in the breast 

By memory’s magic, lets in all the rest ! 

Would it were thus, unhappy girl, with thee ! 

But, though light came, it came but partially; 
Enough to show the maze, in which thy sense 
Wander’d about, — but not to guide it thence; 
Enough to glimmer o’er the yawning wave, 

But not to point the harbour which might save. 
Hours of delight and peace, long left behind, 

With that dear form came rushing o’er her mind ; 
But oh! to think how deep her soul had gone 

In shame and falsehood, since those moments shone ; 
And, then, her oath— there madness lay again, 
And, shuddering, back she sunk into her chain 

Of mental darkness, as if blest to flee 

From light, whose every glimpse was agony ! 

Yet, one relief this glance of former years 

Brought, mingled with its pain, —tears, floods of tears, 
Long frozen at her heart, but now like rills 

Let loose in spring-time from the snowy hills, 

And gushing warm, after a sleep of frost, 

Through valleys where their flow had long been lost !’ 

Surely these lines convey a touching description of the 
most unhappy of all human disorders; and of that very curious 
but appalling phenomenon at some stages of insanity, the 
sudden, transient, and imperfect recovery of reason. 

We shall now deem it incumbent on us to quote some 
stanzas, in which one of the brilliant and peculiar traits of 
this author’s genius, — we mean the vividness and the distinct- 
ness of his imagination, exercised on a subject of light and 
vlayful elegance, —is happily brought forwards, and with 
unusually sustained splendour. Azim, in the midst of the 
luxuries of Mokanna’s palace, is: pensively musing on the 
virtues and the charms of his absent Zelica : 

¢ While thus he thinks, still nearer on the breeze 
Come those delicious, dream-like harmonies, 
Each note of which but adds new, downy links 
To the soft chain in which his spirit sinks. 
He turns him tow’rd the sound, and, far away. 
Through a long vista, sparkling with the play ' 
Of countless lamps, —like the rich track which Day 
Leaves on the waters, when he sinks from us ; 
So long the path, its light so tremulous ; — 
He sees a groupe of female forms advance, 
Some chain’d together in the mazy dance 
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By fetters, forg’d in the green sunny bowers, 
As they were captives to the King of Flowers ; — 
And some disporting round, unlink’d and free, 
Who seem’d to mock their sisters’ slavery, 
And round and round them still, in wHedling fiche 
Went, like gay moths about a lanip at night ; — 
While others wak’d, as gracefully along 

Their feet kept time, the very soul of song 

From psaltery, pipe, and lutes of heavenly thrill, 
Or their own youthful voices, heavenliet still ! 

And now they come, now pass béforé his eye, 
Forms such as Nature moulds, when she would vie 
With Fancy’s pencil, and give birth to things 
Lovely beyond its fairest picturings! 

Awhile they dance before him, then divide, 
Breaking, like rosy clouds at even-tide 

Around the rich pavilion of the sun, — , 
Till silently dispersing, one by one, : 
Through many a path that from the chambér leads 
To gardens, terraces, and moonlight meads, 

Their distant laughter comes upon the wind, 

And but one trembling nymph remains behind. 
Beck’ning them back im vain, for they are gone, 
And she is left in all that light alone ; 

No veil to curtain o’er her beauteous brow, 

In its young bashfulness more beauteous now ; 

But a light, golden chain-work round her hair, 
Such as the maids of Yezp and Su1RrAaz wear, 
From which, on either side, gracefully hung 

A golden amulet, in the Arab tongue, 

Engraven o’er with some immortal line 

From holy writ, or bard scarce less divine ; 

While her left hand, as shrinkingly she stood, 
Held a small lute of gold and sandal-wood, 

Which, once or twice, she touch’d with hurried strain, 
Then took her trembling fingers off again.’ 


A painter, possessed of any clearness of conception, could 
certainly embody the whole of this scene from the description 
before him : but great, indeed, must be the skill of that pencil, 
which could preserve all the soft aerial colouring, all the 
fairy-like delicacy, of the original. 

Long as our extracts from this first poem (and there are 
three to follow!) already have been, one other passage has 
so much truth and nature and such an enchanting tender- 
ness about it, that we cannot refrain from transcribing it. 
The catastrophe of ‘ the Veiled Prophet’ we shall not com- 
municate; since it is our wish not to lessen, any farther than 
our task of criticism absolutely requires, the curiosity and 
interest which the work must excite in its first perusal. 


Suffice it to say that Zelica is lying wounded in Azim’s 
10 arms, 
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arms, and even here we are aware of being compelled to say 
too much : 





«« But this is sweeter —oh! believe me, yes — 
I would not change this sad, but dear caress, 
This death within thy arms I would not give 
For the most smiling life the happiest live ! 

All, that stood dark and drear before the eye 
Of my stray’d soul, is passing swiftly by ; 

A light comes o’er me from those looks of love, 
Like the first dawn of mercy from above ; 

And if thy lips but tell me I’m forgiven, 

Angels will echo the blest words in heaven! 
But live, my Azim ;—oh! to call thee mine 
Thus once again! —my Azim—dream divine ! 
Live, if thou ever lov'det me, if to meet 

Thy Zevica hereafter would be sweet, 

Oh live to pray for her —to bend the knee 
Morning and night before that Deity, 

To whom pure lips and hearts without a stain, 
As thine are, Azim, never breath’d in vain, — 
And pray that He may pardon her, —may take 
€ompassion on her soul for thy dear sake, 

And, nought remembering but her love to thee, 
Make her all thine, all His, eternally ! 

Go to those happy fields where first we twin'd 
Our youthful hearts together — every wind 
That meets thee there, fresh from the well-known flowers, 
Will bring the sweetness of those innocent hours 
Back to thy soul, and thou may’st feel again 
For thy poor ZeLica as thou did’st then. 


So shall thy orisons, like dew that flies d 
To heav’n upon the morning’s sunshine, rise 
With all love’s earliest ardour to the skies! j 


And should they —but alas! my senses fail — 

Oh for one minute !—should thy prayers prevail — 
If pardon’d souls may from that World of Bliss 
Reveal their joy to those they love in this, — 

I'll come to thee—in some sweet dream — and tell — 
Oh Heaven—I die—dear love! farewell, farewell.’?’ 


With the exception of a few detached beauties, and some 
examples of the faults which we have generally censured, we 


must here bid adieu to * the Veiled Prophet.’ 


We shall 


prefix a brief title to each extract of the nature just men- 
tioned, and.thus enable our readers to judge more clearly of 
the correctness of our opinions. 














Grecian Liberty. 

‘ Oh! who could, ey’n in bondage, tread the plains 

Of glorious Greece, nor feel his spirit rise 

Kindling within him? who, with heart and eyes, 
O2 Could 
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Could walk where Liberty had been, nor see 
The shining foot-prints of her Deity, 

Nor feel those god-like breathings in the air, 
Which mutely told her spirit had been there?’ 


Perfectibility of Human Nature. 


* those dreams of good that, vainly grand, 

Haunt the young heart ;—proud views of human-kind, 
Of men to Gods exalted and refin’d ;— 

False views, like that horizon’s fair deceit, 

Where earth and heav’n but seem, alas, to meet !—’ 


Revived Associations of Youth. 

‘ While the young Arab, haunted by the smell 
Of her own mountain-flowers, as by a spell, — 
The sweet Elcaya, and that courteous tree 
Which bows to all who seek its canopy— 

Sees, call’d up round her by these magic scents, 
The well, the camels, and her father’s tents; 
Sighs for the home she left with little pain, 

And wishes ev’n its sorrows back again!’ 


The last couplet is very much in the manner of that inimi- 
table painter of natural scenes and feelings, Goldsmith; a 
name which we would earnestly beg to add to the small list 
of those genuine sons of Simplicity, who have never degraded | 
their parent below the rank of a classical Muse. The poet, 
also, to whom Lalla Rookh is dedicated, the poet of Memory, 
may certainly claim a place in that honoured number ; and his 
practice justifies our opinions. The idea, conveyed in the 
close of the last extract, well-known and beautiful as it is, was 
never more sweetly expressed than in that often-quoted passage 
of the eleventh Satire of Juvenal, 


‘“* Suspirat longo non visam tempore matrem, 
Et casulam, et notos tristis destderat hedos.” 


Innocence. 


‘ « thou hast breath’d such purity, thy lay 
Returns so fondly to youth’s virtuous day, 

And leads thy soul —if e’er it wander’d thence — 
So gently back to its first innocence, 

That I would sooner stop th’ unchained dove, 
When swift returning to its home of love, 

And round its snowy wing new fetters twine, 
Than turn from virtue one pure wish of thine!” ’ 








Desperate Courage. 


‘ In vain Moxanna, midst the general flight, 
Stands, like the red moon, on some stormy night, 
Among the fugitive clouds that, hurrying by, 
Leave only her unshaken in the sky !—?’ 


We 
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We nowcome to our reluctant office of pointing out what 
we conceive to be the defects of this noble effort of genius. 
— In the first place, we do not wish to dwell on the plan, any 
farther than to say that a very little management would have 
avoided the fault to which we alluded before, when we 
mentioned the manner in which Azim and Zelica are brought 
together. Pity for the one, and admiration of the other, 
should have prevented this painful incident: but we should 
ourselves commit the very offence which we censure, if we 
spoke more ie on the subject. We are loth to say any 
thing of the blasphemies of the Impostor ; they are in charac- 
ter, nodoubt: but some of them will excite a shudder amon 
the less firm of their audience. The dreadful scene which 
precedes and follows the unveiling of the mysterious counte- 
nance is admirably executed ; but we shall not mutilate such 
a passage, nor spoil the freshness of the reader’s pleasure. 

In adverting to particular lines and expressions, it will be 
sufficient, for the most part, simply to quote them; because 
the reasons of our censure will be manifest, from the explan- 
ation of our principles of criticism on these points which we 
have so often given. 

An unworthy simile, lowering the object which it is in- 
tended to illustrate, is appended to the following four lines, 
which in themselves are not only unobjectionable but beau- 


tiful : 


‘ Oh grief, beyond all other griefs, when fate 
First leaves the young heart lone and desolate 
In the wide world, without that only tie 
For which it lov’d to live or fear’d to die; — 
Lorn as the hung-up lute that ne’er hath spoken 
Since the sad day its master-chord was broken !?” 


Had the latter subject been compared to the former, it 
would have been obviously ennobled and exalted: but the 
contrary effect is produced at present, by a species of per- 
verted comparison very common in modern poetry. 

Just before this passage, occurs one of the numerous lines 


in which a wrong accentuation is vainly attempted to be 
slurred under a rythmical variety : 





‘ those sounds of dread 
Fell withering on her soul, ‘“‘ Azim is dead!” ’ 


Just below, we have a ‘galaxy of lips and eyes;’ and this 
may be pretty and proper Mohammedanism: but certainly a 


redundancy of these features, particularly the last, is visible 
throughout the volume : — 


‘ Woman’s bright eyes, a dazzling host of eyes.’ 
O 3 ——‘ from 
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——‘ from the flash 
_ That lightens boldly through the shadowy lash, 
To the sly, stealing splendours, almost hid 
Like swords half-sheath’d, beneath the downcast lid.’ 


This is somewhat Darwinian; and the same may be said of 
the Complete Florist’s Garden, which is exhibited in various 
parts of the volume, particularly in the last story; where, 
indeed, we are so clogged and lost in sweets, that we fancy 
ourselves imprisoned in a kind of Confectioner’s shop; or a 
bazar, perhaps, uniting the two trades above-mentioned with 
that of a Perfumer ; so that we struggle from bottles of Eau de 
Cologne, and boxes of musk, into beds of the rose and the 
ranunculus, only to be finally relieved by pots of raspberry- 
jam, unmitigated by a morsel of biscuit !— We are agen 
however, wandering from our specific task; and the au s 
irregular troops recall us to a skirmish with them. He has 
attempted, in one of those anticipations which we have de- 
scribed in our introductory remarks, to foil the thrusts of 
criticism at this favourite corps of Cossacks, but, we think, 
without success. * Fleas are not lobsters, d—n their souls !” 
and trochees are not iambics. Words must be pronounced 
(confound them !) as they are accentuated, whatever havoc 
they make .with versification.— The line which Mr. Moore 
has chosen for his potnt d’appui, and on which he rests his 
defence of a whole host of brothers, — 
Gigante: fratres, — Titania proles, — 
of extraordinary dimensions, we shall leave to Fadladeen: 
but we beg to enter our protest against the subjoined candi- 
dates for the aukward squad. ‘Our readers will have observed 
such of their likenesses as may have occurred to blemish 
the beautiful passages which we have quoted: but, at. all 
events, we shall not more plainly point them out. Let them 
be lost in the blaze of light that ‘surrounds them. 
‘ No! had not reason’s light totally set.’ 
‘ That ecstacy, which from the depth of sadness 
Glares like the maniac’s moon, whose light is madness.’ _ 


This sort of double Hudibrastic termination we sufficiently 
condemned in our review of the vigorous poem of Rimini. 
The present author should be above any indulgences of so 
superfluous a deseription: — but what is the maniac’s moon? 
Of the ‘harvest-moon we have héard, and ‘of several other dis- 
tinct ‘species of moons: but ‘we ‘thought ‘that all moons had 
been equally connected with the unhappy lunatic ; «ness, in- 
ae ye em be some recondite allusion 'to'the ‘particular and 
periodic returns.of this supposed influence. 


‘ None 
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¢ None but a /over 
Could in that wreck of beauty’s shrine discover 
The once ador’d divinity !’ 


‘ But safe as yet that Spirit of Evil lives.’ 


* Among the last of whom, the silver veil 
Is seen glittering at times, like the white sail 
Of some toss’d vessel.’ 


In these lines, the three sorts of vagary to which we directed 
the reader’s observation are all exemplified. Here is the 
familiar vagary, in the prosaic expressions, ‘ Among the last 
of whom ;’ the rough inharmonious vagary, in the clause, ‘ Js 
seen glittering at times ;’ and, lastly, the oyerlapping vagary, 
in the conclusion, ‘like the white sail of some toss’d vessel.’ 
How easy, how inexpressibly easy, it must be to write such 
verses as these, in comparison with the attempt to compose a 
single passage in the simple but sweet and dignified style of 
Goldsmith, (to mention the last alone of our chosen favourites, ) 
or in the natural and better manner of Mr. Moore himself. 
Assured as we are, by his very powerful and original produc- 
tions, that the poet in question could, if he pleased, with com- 
parative facility, avoid a// the errors of expression and 
versification into which he has of late fallen, we have bestowed 
and shall continue to bestow considerable pains on this his 
longest effort, — but not even yet his best effort, if he chuses, 
(as we warmly urgehim,) to make a still higher attempt; if 
he chuses to efface the mark of dishonour from the annals of 
English literature; and not to leave one of the first nations 
that has stamped its memory on time, destitute of a single 
great poem erected on a patriotic foundation. 


We are forced, in pursuance of our object, to return to 
the ungracious task of verbal criticism. 

Among the many examples of prosaic or familiar words 
which the volume affords, introduced in such a manner as to 
give alow or ludicrous effect, we mark the following: 

———‘ airy as the dancing spray, 
When from its stem the small bird wings away.’ 


Only substitute Tom-Tit for small bird, and see the effect. 


‘ through the evening dusk 
She now went slowly to that small kiosk.’ 


‘ as the sea-dog dotes 
Upon the small sweet fry, that round him floats.’ 


‘ On one side gleaming with a sudden grace 
Through water, briltiant as:the crystal vase 
O 4 In 
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In which it undulates, small fishes shine 

Like golden ingots from a fairy mine ; 

While on the other,’ &c. &c. (side understood. ) 
This fondness for the epithet smal/ reminds us of the cele- 
brated tale of Litthe Red Riding Hood; where, in a modern 
versification of the story, the wolf tells his young visitor, 


“© [’ve got a small cold in my head.” 


Enough of this. 


—— ‘ Forth like a diminutive mountain-tide, 
Into the boundless sea they speed their course.’ 


These are rather like the Miltonic cadences of blank verse, 
than such as we have been used to consider as the legitimate 
and musical varieties of rhyme. A very popular joke circulates 
among modern anti-harmonists, about not counting syllables 
on the fingers. Have they forgotten that Horace, when he 
gives much to the ear, does not take away all from the fingers ? 


“6 Legitimumque sonum digitis callemus et aure.” 


‘ Have you forgot the eye of glory, hid 
Beneath this veil, the flashing of whose lid 
Could, like a sun-stroke of the desert wither 
Millions of such as yonder Chief brings hither.’ 

‘ I will myself uncurtain in your sight 
The wonders of this brow’s ineffable light — 
Then lead you forth, and with a wink disperse 
Yon myriads howling through the universe.’ 


We shall conclude this long critique, reserving the remain- 
der of the volume for our next Number, with two or three 
remarks of a similar nature: but not until we have recalled 
to the reader’s recollection the pathetic, the glowing, and the 
highly animated passages which we have already presented to 
his perusal; nor without requesting him, and the author, to 
believe that we love much better to enjoy the beams of the 
sun, reflected in the scenery beneath him, than to gaze on his 


spots, however alarmingly they may have increased of late. 


The phrases, ‘ some years since,’ ‘some months since,’ &c. 
occur with as much sang froid in this poem as if poetry 
really admitted them; and a fault yet remains to be no- 
ticed, into which we did not imagine that this author would 
have fallen. Terror and Pity have been considered as the 
rightful divinities who preside over the tragic and the epic 
temple; and it has been thought that the excitement even of 
moral horror must be cautiously managed. It may be salutary, 
however, to be at times disgusted with exhibitions of depraved 
feeling: but natural horror, or disgust raised by revolting 


physical objects, can never be allowed in modern poctrys 
what- 
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whatever the stronger stomachs of the antients may have en- 
dured. On this ground, we object to the dreadful dead-body 
scene in ‘the Veiled Prophet,’ at page 26., and to the allusion 
to it afterward : 


‘ Instead of scents and balms, for thee and me 
Rose the rich steams of sweet mortality.’ 


“ Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic,” &c. 

The pictures in the Prophet’s apartments excite a different 
sensation: but we question whether by the change we gain as 
much in taste as we lose in more elevated qualities. The 
execution of the scene is, as usual, highly meritorious, 


[ To be continued. } 





Art. VIII. On the Supply of Employment and Subsistence for the 
Labouring Classes, in Fisheries, Manufactures, and the Culti- 
vation of Waste Lands; with Remarks on the Operation of the 
Salt Duties, and a Proposal for their Repeal. Addressed to 
the Right Hon. Nicholas Vansittart. By Sir Thomas Bernard, 
Bart. 8vo. pp. 72. 38. Murray. 1817. 


ie is well known to our readers that this worthy Baronet has 
laboured for many years in the cause of the humbler orders ; 
and he now comes forwards with redoubled diligence in this 
season of their distress. ‘The object of his pamphlet is of the 
highest interest: but we cannot help thinking that it might 
have been more definitely expressed by such a title as “ The 
Effects of a Repeal of the Salt Duties in extending productive 
Industry, affording Labour for the Poor, and préviding fresh 
Sources of Revenue.” He agrees with Lord Erskine* in 
forming a high estimate of the importance of this commodity ; 
observing that no substance is more valuable or more generally 
applicable to use than common salt ; and that every acquisition 
and every step which we make in chemical knowlege discover 
new benefits that may be derived from it. Lime has been of 
the greatest advantage to our leg in the course of the 
last half century, yet lime is neither so cheap nor so powerful, 
nor yet so universal, a manure as salt. Different soils require 
different proportions: but it may be laid down as a general 
rule, that not less than ten loads of lime are required to ma- 
nure an acre of Jand, for which a single bushel of salt would 
be sufficient. Where a failure has taken place in applying 
salt as a manure, it has generally proceeded from an excess in 
the quantity ; such, at least, was the case before the extraor- 





* See “* Armata;” or the M. Rev. for March last. 
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dinary increase of duty during the last war, which carried the 
price of salt to 30]. a ton, of which the prime cost is only 16s. 
This enormous addition, and the official] difficulties attendant 
on the collection of the tax, have entirely prevented the appli- 
cation of salt to various purposes; such as the use of the refuse 
for manure, the mixing of common salt with hay, and its 
distribution in small quantities for the food of sheep, although 
it is recognized as an effectual preventive of the rot and other 
complaints. 

The great means of obtaining a stock of salt, when admit- 
ted to general use, would be neither from sea-water nor from 
lest but from brine springs; a most plentiful and co- 
pious source of supply, the brine of Cheshire yielding on an— 
average 25 per cent., or one gallon of solid salt from four 
gallons of liquid: whereas common sea-water does not yield 
above one in 28. . England is therefore almost as superior to 
other countries in salt as in coal; and itis no exaggeration to 
say that the public benefits arising from the unrestrained use 
of the former would not be inferior to the immense advantages 
so long derived from the latter. These benefits might be 
realized without any fanciful projects, any tedious or expen- 
sive undertakings; they would require nothing but a recur- 
rence to the natural course of things, and the removal of a 
burden imposed in aseason when we were in extremis. The 
relief arising from establishing work-houses on a new plan, 
from digging canals, and laying.out roads and rail-ways, is not 
uniformly certain, and is at all events remote: but the removal 
of the salt-duties would open a field which would at.ence be 
oceupied by individuals for their own sake. ‘What more 
would be demanded by our ship-owners and our seamen, 
in order to extend our fisheries all along the coast, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis; where the demand is 
so large, and where the narrowness of the sea leads in 
certain seasons to an extraordinary accumulation of fish? 
The Kentish seamen (says:Sir Thomas) might in October and 
November take herrings in a quantity.more than double the 
average catch of our great cod-fishery at Newfoundland ; 
and the case would be the same with regard to the-shoals of 
mackarel in May, June, and July ; affording thus a most im- 
portant addition to our means of accomplishing” two main 
points, — the employment of our sailors and the maintenance 
of.our poor. At-present, our advantages.are confined to tem- 
porary supplies of fresh fish at particular seasons; and it.is 
almost impracticable :to salt them for a winter-store, on 
account of the custom-house difficulties in obtaining a re- 
mission -of duty. 
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- It is a remarkable fact that salt, which, after all our restric- 
tions at home, we sell duty free to foreigners, is used largely 
by the American farmers; though, by the time at which it 
reaches them, it costs not less than half a crown a bushel. 
When applied as a manure, it has, in addition to other 
advantages, great efficacy in reducing weeds ani dried 
herbage into a putrid and oily mass.* Even in our manu- 
factures, the unrestricted use of salt would be productive of 
the most extensive benefit. Three tons of salt suffice to 
make one ton of mineral alkali, an important ingredient in 
soap: but, the duty having entirely stopped this manufacture, 
our soap-boilers have been obliged to have recourse to Spain 
for barilla, and frequently to substitute inferior materials. 
Mineral alkali is an article of the most extensive application, 
and, with the enterprize and capital of our manufacturers, 
would set at work so many new branches as to occupy several 
thousands of labourers; perhaps to make up to the revenue, 
by a new and moderate tax on the alkali, a considerable part 
of that which might be relinquished on the salt. Sa/-am- 
montac has hitherto been imported ata heavy expence; and it 
was in vain that our chemists lately discovered a process for 
making it both cheaper and better from common salt, because 
the excise stept in and insisted on levying the full duty.’ 
Magnesia and Gilauber’s Salts are open to the same obsery- 
ations: both might be procured in great quantities by taking 
off the duty on salt; and both might be made the objects,of 
a new tax in their manufactured state. A farther indemni 
to the revenue might, in all probability, be obtained by a tax 
on the export of salt, foundedion the same principle as our 
tax on the export of coal; a principle which, if in some 
measure questionable, is certainly less injurious than the 
present rule of allowing to foreigners that which we deny to 
our countrymen. 

We have.thus made it apparent that the object of the worthy 
Baronet is of the highest importance, and that he does not advise 
the repeal.of one:species of duty without suggesting an alterna- 
tive. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the new 
taxes, proposed by way of commutation, no person can doubt 
that ‘the public would .gain largely by the relinqnishment of 
the present duties, -both in the general prosperity of the lower 





* It is even worth while to advert to the salutary effects of salt 
in scrofulous and ‘other complamts, by enabling the r to 
make ‘use of artificial ‘salt-baths, when they ‘cannot afford the 

nee of a distant journey, or the inconvenience attendant on 
leavmg their busmess. 
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orders and more directly in the reduction of family expences. 
‘ The extent of this reduction,’ says Sir T. B., ‘ is greater than 
I could have conceived until I made inquiry about the quantity 
of salt used in my own family and in some others.’ If to all 
these arguments we add the respect due to the large propor- 
tion of the House of Commons that voted for the repeal a few 
months ago, when the question came before them, we cannot 
but hope that the subject will soon engage the serious atten- 
tion of government. 





Art. IX. Symbolic Illustrations of the History of England, from 
the Roman Invasion to the present Time: accompanied with a 
Narrative of the Principal Events. Designed more particular] 
for the Instruction of Young Persons. By Mary Ann Rundall, 
of Bath, Author of the Grammar of Sacred History. to. 
pp-645- 21. 2s. Boards. Black and Co. 


Ts size and price of this volume, and the sex of its author, 

are so many calls on our attention to its contents. We 
regret, however, the necessity of noticing it, because both of 
the former considerations are serious grounds of complaint, 
and to the latter we have been accustomed to pay such habitual 
deference that we would gladly avoid any expression which 
might seem to compromise our gallantry and respect. We 
must, however, put ourselves in the same situation with a 
judge who administers the law, and, shutting our eyes on the 
person, must consider only the facts. 

Although the title-page informs us that this work is ‘ de- 
signed more particularly for the use of young persons,’ we 
must acknowlege that even we, as old critics, found no little 
difficulty in comprehending the mode by which the instruction 
is to be conveyed; and even now we doubt whether we have 
been successful in our endeavours. The preface commences 
with an assertion in which we cannot concur; viz ‘ that the 
history of England is considered by youth less amusing than 
any other which is usually put into their hands.’ In order to 
shew that this does not originate in the want of interesting events, 
but in the want of sufficiently celebrating them, the author asks a 
few such questions as these: ‘ If Cincinnatus was taken from the 
plough, to fill the highest dignities in Rome, were not Cranmer 
and Wolsey raised from the meanest situations to fill the highest 
offices in church and state ?? —and—+‘ If a Codrus devoted 
himself for the safety of his country, is the generous valour 
of: British seamen less glorious, who at the memorable siege 
of Gibraltar plunged amidst a sea of fire to save the lives 
of their enemies at the hazard of their own ? — comparisons 

in 
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in which we do not see an adequate resemblance. Mrs. R, 
then proceeds to account for the fact thus assumed, by 
stating that * the paintings that illustrate our own history’ 
are very few when ‘ compared with those of antiquity,’ and 
that ‘the remembrance of every memorable action of old 
was perpetuated by temples and triumphal arches:’ — thus 
taking it for granted that these young persons, who are 
engaged in the study of the rudiments of history, must be 
perfectly well acquainted with the pictures of the antient 
masters, and with the ruinous records of the heroes of old, 
The next sentence in the preface contains all the explanation 
that is given of the method proposed. 


* Objects that are szEEN make a more lasting impression on the 
mind than the mere REcITAL of facts: it has therefore been my 
aim in the composition of the symbols or hieroglyphics, to 
embody, as it were, the most striking incidents recorded in the 
annals of our country: and, as the ingenuity and penetration of the 
student is [are] exercised in discovering the meaning of the sym- 
bolical representation, the fact itself, with all its connecting asso- 
ciations, becomes more forcibly impressed upon the memory.’ 


Thus, then, according to this train of argument, the im- 
pression which has been produced with regard to antient 
history by ‘ poetry, painting, and sculpture,’ is to be effected 
in English history by ‘ symbols and hieroglyphics.’ Let us 
see how this is to be accomplished. 

In the advertisement is ‘ a Key to the Symbols,’ which, after 
having stated that ‘a nation collectively is represented by a 
small flag on which is depicted a symbolic figure,’ such as a 
lion for the English, a thistle for the Scotch, and a leek for 
the Welsh, contains among others the following explanations : 
—‘ The Roman standard is the eagle, with S.P.Q.R. The 
Saxons are represented by the old Saxon letter S on a white 
ground. The Danes by a 9 on afield azure. ‘The Normans 
by an j2 on a field vert: so that the boyish student must 
have a little knowlege of heraldry also, as these symbols are 
not coloured. 


‘ The English individual is designated by an upright line, sure 
mounted with an oak leaf: if a diagonal line crosses it, it is a 
knight or noble. The triple lines are females. Kings and queens 
are distinguished by crowns. Princes and princesses have a small 
crescent reversed on the top of a perpendicular line. An upright 
line with a death’s-head is an assassin. 


The method being thus simply detailed, we proceed to the 
work itself. It consists of 40 plates, each of which is divided 


into compartments, (generally about nine in number,) and in 
each 
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dinary increase of duty during the last war, which carried the 
price of salt to 30]. a ton, of which the prime cost is only 16s. 
This enormous addition, and the official difficulties attendant 
on the collection of the tax, have entirely prevented the appli- 
cation of salt to various purposes; such as the use of the refuse 
for manure, the mixing of common salt with hay, and its 
distribution in small quantities for the food of sheep, although 
it is recognized as an effectual preventive of the rot and other 
complaints. | 
The great means of obtaining a stock of salt, when admit- 
ted to general use, would be neither from sea-water nor from 
ponte 3 but from brine springs; a most plentiful and co- 
pious source of supply, the brine of Cheshire yielding on an— 
average 25 per cent., or one gallon of solid salt from four 
gallons of liquid: whereas common sea-water does not yield 
above one in 28. . England is therefore almost as superior to 
other countries in salt as in coal; and itis no exaggeration to 
say that the public benefits arising from the unrestrained use 
of the former would not be inferior to the immense advantages 
so long derived from the latter. These benefits might be 
realized without any fanciful projects, any tedious or expen- 
sive undertakings; they would require nothing but a recur- 
rence to the natural course of things, and the removal of a 
burden imposed in aseason when we were in extremis. The 
relief arising from establishing work-houses on a new plan, 
from digging canals, and laying.out roads and rail-ways, is not 
satteoraly certain, and is at all events remote: but the removal 
of the salt-duties would open a field which would at.ence be 
occupied by individuals for their own sake. ‘What more 
would be demanded by our ship-owners and our seamen, 
in order to extend our fisheries all along the coast, particularly 
in the neighbourhood of the metropolis; where the demand is 
so large, and where the narrowness of the sea leads in 
certain seasons to an extraordinary accumulation of fish? 
The Kentish seamen (says:Sir Thomas) might in October and 
November take herrings in a quantity.more than double the 
average catch of our great cod-fishery at Newfoundland ; 
and the case would be the same with regard to the-shoals of 
mackarel in May, June, and July ; affording thus a most im- 
portant addition to our means of accomplishing* two main 
points, — the employment of our sailors and the maintenance 
of.our poor. At present, our advantages are confined to tem- 
porary supplies .of fresh fish at particular seasons; and it.is 
ost impracticable to salt them for a winter-store, on 
aceount of the custom-house difficulties in obtaining a re- 
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- It is a remarkable fact that salt, which, after all our restric- 
tions at home, we sell duty free to foreigners, is used largely 
by the American farmers; though, by the time at which it 
reaches them, it costs not less than half a crown a bushel. 
When applied as a manure, it has, in addition to other 
advantages, great efficacy in reducing weeds and dried 
herbage into a putrid and oily mass.* Even in our manu- 
factures, the unrestricted use of salt would be productive of 
the most extensive benefit. Three tons of salt suffice to 
make one ton of mineral alkali, an important ingredient in 
soap: but, the duty having entirely stopped this manufacture, 
our soap-boilers have been obliged to have recourse to Spain 
for barilla, and frequently to substitute inferior materials. 
Mineral alkali is an article of the most extensive application, 
and, with the enterprize and capital of our manufacturers, 
would set at work so many new branches as to occupy several 
thousands of labourers; perhaps to make up to the revenue, 
by a new and moderate tax on the alkali, a considerable part 
of that which might be relinquished on the salt. Sal-am- 
monéac has hitherto been imported ata heavy expence; and it 
was in vain that our chemists lately discovered a process for 
making it both cheaper and better from common salt, because 
the excise stept in and insisted on levying the full duty.’ 
Magnesia and Glauber’s Salts are open to the same obsery- 
ations: both might be procured in great quantities by taking 
off the duty on salt; and both might be made the objects,of 
a new tax in their manufactured state. A farther indemnity 
to the revenue might, in all probability, be obtained by a tax 
on the:export of salt, foundedion the same principle as our 
tax on the export of coal; a principle which, if in some 
measure questionable, is certainly less injurious than the 
present rule of allowing to foreigners that -which we deny to 
our countrymen. 

We have.thus made it apparent that the object of the worthy 
Baronet is of the highest importance, and that he does not advise 
the repeal of one:species of duty without suggesting an alterna- 
tive. Whatever difference of opinion may exist as to the new 
taxes, proposed by way of commutation, no person can doubt 
thatthe public would .gain largely by the relinquishment of 
the present duties, both in the general prosperity of ithe lower 
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* It is even worth while to advert to the salutary effects of salt 
in ‘scrofulous and ‘other complamts, by enabling the r to - 
make use of artificial ‘salt-baths, when they ‘cannot afford the 
expence of a distant journey, or the mconvenience attendant on 
leavmg their business. 
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orders and more directly in the reduction of family expences. 
‘ The extent of this reduction,’ says Sir T. B., ‘ is greater than 
I could have conceived until I made inquiry about the quantity 
of salt used in my own family and in some others.’ _ If to all 
these arguments we add the respect due to the large propor- 
tion of the House of Commons that voted for the repeal a few 
months ago, when the question came before them, we cannot 
but hope that the subject will soon engage the serious atten- 
tion of government. 





Art. IX. Symbolic Illustrations of the History of England, from 


the Roman Invasion to the present Time: accompanied with a 
Narrative of the Principal Events. Designed more particular] 
for the Instruction of Young Persons. By Mary Ann Rundall, 
of Bath, Author of the Grammar of Sacred History. to. 
pp- 645. 21. 2s. Boards. Black and Co. 


Ts size and price of this volume, and the sex of its author, 
are so many calls on our attention to its contents. We 
regret, however, the necessity of noticing it, because both of 
the former considerations are serious grounds of complaint, 
and to the latter we have been accustomed to pay such habitual 
deference that we would gladly avoid any expression which 
might seem to compromise our gallantry and respect. We 
must, however, put ourselves in the same situation with a 
judge who administers the law, and, shutting our eyes on the 
person, must consider only the facts. 

Although the title-page informs us that this work is ¢ de- 
signed more particularly for the use of young persons,’ we 
must acknowlege that even we, as old critics, found no little 
difficulty in comprehending the mode by which the instruction 
is to be conveyed; and even now we doubt whether we have 
been successful in our endeavours. The preface commences 
with an assertion in which we cannot concur; viz ‘ that the 
history of England is considered by youth less amusing than 
any other which is usually put into their hands.’ In order to 
shew that this does not originate in the want of interestingevents, 
but in the want of sufficiently celebrating them, the author asks a 
few such questions as these: ‘ If Cincinnatus was taken from the 
plough, to fill the highest dignities in Rome, were not Cranmer 
and Wolsey raised from the meanest situations to fill the highest 
offices in church and state? —and —‘*‘ If a Codrus devoted 
himself for the safety of his country, is the generous valour 
of: British seamen less glorious, who at the memorable siege 
of Gibraltar plunged amidst a sea of fire to save the lives 
of their enemies at the hazard of their own ? — comparisons 

in 
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in which we do not see an adequate resemblance. Mrs. R, 
then proceeds to account for the fact thus assumed, by 
stating that ‘ the paintings that illustrate our own history’ 
are very few when ‘ compared with those of antiquity,’ and 
that ‘the remembrance of every memorable action of old 
was perpetuated by temples and triumphal arches :’ — thus 
taking it for granted that these young persons, who are 
engaged in the study of the rudiments of history, must be 
perfectly well acquainted with the pictures of the antient 
masters, and with the ruinous records of the heroes of old. 
The next sentence in the preface contains all the explanation 
that is given of the method proposed. 


* Objects that are sEEN make a more lasting impression on the 
mind than the mere REciTAL of facts: it has therefore been my 
aim in the composition of the symbols or hieroglyphics, to 
embody, as it were, the most striking incidents recorded in the 
annals of our country: and, as the ingenuity and penetration of the 
student is [are] exercised in discovering the meaning of the sym- 
bolical representation, the fact itself, with all its connecting asso- 
ciations, becomes more forcibly impressed upon the memory.’ 


Thus, then, according to this train of argument, the im- 
pression which has been produced with regard to antient 
history by ‘ poetry, painting, and sculpture,’ is to be effected 
in English history by ‘ symbols and hieroglyphics.’ Let us 
see how this is to be accomplished. 

In the advertisement is ‘ a Key to the Symbols,’ which, after 
having stated that ‘ a nation collectively is represented by a 
small flag on which is depicted a symbolic figure,’ such as a 
lion for the English, a thistle for the Scotch, and a leek for 
the Welsh, contains among others the following explanations : 
—‘* The Roman standard is the eagle, with S.P.Q.R. The 
Saxons are represented by the old Saxon letter S on a white 
ground. The Danes by a 9 on afield azure. ‘The Normans 
by an j2 on a field vert: so that the boyish student must 
have a little knowlege of heraldry also, as these symbols are 
not coloured. 


‘ The English individual is designated + an upright line, sure 
mounted with an oak leaf: if a diagonal line crosses it, it is a 
knight or noble. The triple lines are females. Kings and queens 
are distinguished by crowns. Princes and princesses have a small 
crescent reversed on the top of a perpendicular line. An upright 
line with a death’s-head is an assassin. 


The method being thus simply detailed, we proceed to the 
work itself. It consists of 40 plates, each of which is divided 


into compartments, (generally about nine in number,) and in 
each 
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each compartment is a symbolic ——— of an insulated 
fact in the history of England. e letter-press is arranged 
in sections, each section recording a particular fact, the title 
of which is placed at its head, with a reference to the figure 
representing the subject in the preceding plates; and in many 
instances an ‘ explanation’ of the symbols is prefixed. In 
order to shew the effect of all this, we will take at random 
one of the figures. In the reign of Richard II. is a section 
intitled * Queen Anne’s intercession for Burley :’ a subject, by 
the way, scarcely interesting enough to justify the labour of 
decyphering an hieroglyphic. The diagram to which it refers 
is headed 1388, and consists of two figures; one is ‘ an upright 
line surmounted with an oak-leaf,’— something like the mast 
of a ship, —‘ crossed by a diagonal line,’ which may be 
compared to one of the yards across the mast ; — the other is ‘a 
triple line,’ bent into a sort of obtuse angle, and surmounted by 
a crown; — resembling in some degree a broken flag-staff with 
the ropes attached to it. ‘The explanation is, ‘ Anne, Queen 
of Richard II. pleading before the Duke of Gloucester for 
the life of Sir Simon Burley.’ — The questions naturally arise, 
how two lines—the one upright and the other bent—can 
by any possibility designate in an intelligible manner an his- 
torical fact; and how the upright line is to be recognized by 
the most ingenious pupil as the Duke of Gloucester, any 
more than another line in a similar position, of which there 
are several hundreds: or how the triple line can be known 
for the queen of Richard I., rather than for the Queen 
Elgiva, who in the 6th apt of plate 2. is represented in 
exactly the same form ? e confess that we are puzzled in 
seeking the advantage possessed by these symbols, compared 
with the more natural and pleasing mode of representing 
events in pictures; and in uscertaining why this two-guinea- 
book is to be preferred to the more mteresting and useful 
tract of Mrs. Trimmer, price about two shillings. 

The suggestion of the idea of this work is attributed to 
Mr. Von Feinagle, who delivered some years ago a series of 
lectures on Mnemonics, of which an unauthorized and im- 
perfect account was noticed in our Review for May 1813: 
but surely a wide difference exists between learning, by such 
nveans as are here described, events of which the pupil is at 
first wholly ignorant, and fixing in the memory the date of 
facts which are supposed to be already known. The system 
of the Professor, moreover, was not intended to convey the 
instruction, but to methodize and fix that knowlege which 
had been already acquired, 


Never- 
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Nevertheless, this lady deserves some praise for the patience 
which she has evinced in the compilation of this work; 
though it is unfortunately a virtue which her readers will be 
required to practise in perusing it. We would advise her, 
when she undertakes another book for the education of ‘ young 
persons,’ to publish it in a shape that will not burthen their 
hands, atid at a price which will not lighten their pockets. 


a 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1817. 


EDUCATION, 


Art. 10. The Young Travellers ; or a Visit to the Grandmother. 
Containing, with a Variety of incidental Topics, a Sketch of 
the Elements of Zoology, Botany, Mineralogy, and other 
Branches of Natural History. By aLady. Second Edition. 
1zmo. 48. 6d. Boards. Godwin and Co. 1816. 





As this is a very amusing and instructive book, it both deserved . 


and required the addition of a few plain engravings to illustrate 
the descriptions of objects of natural history. We must add 
that, as the system of Linné seems to have been followed in most 
of these descriptions, the author errs in speaking of the Pinna 
Marina and other muscles as jish, because Linné classes them 
among worms. 


Art.11. Geography, in easy Dialogues for Children. By a Lady. 
Small 1zmo. 1s. Hailes. 1816. 

While we may commend this little volume as making the rudi- 
ments of geography intelligible and amusing, we must notice 
one or two trifling errors. In p. 5. ‘ Mama’ is made to say, ‘ You 
will find the British ocean and the Atlantic ocean both in Europe,’ 
instead of ‘ in the map of Europe ;”’— and at p. 47. is the following 
inaccurate sentence: ‘ In India, the few jorests which there are 
contains some lions and bears.’ 


Art.12. The Little Warbler of the Cottage, and her Dog Constant. 
By a Lover of Children. Small tzmo. 1s. Harris. 1856. 

_ It may be objected that this whole tale is too romantic ; and, 

among other censurable incidents, we observe that Clara’s ac- 

quaintance with the ‘ Little Warbler’ is obtained through an act 

of disobedience ; thus making the consequences of her misbeha- 

viour highly agreeable to her. 


Art.13. The History of England, in easy Dialogues, for young 
Children. By a Lady. Small i12mo. 1s. 6d. sewed. Hailes. 
1816. 

Some of the most prominent circumstances in the English 
history are here related; and the succession of the different fami- 
lies, which children are usually puzzled to remember, is clearly 


explained. 
Art. 
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Art. 14. Zhe Oracle, or the Friend of Youth. 12mo. 2s. 
Half-bound. Darton and Co. 1816. 

We can recommend this book only to such young readers as are 
not in possession of an earlier work called, ‘‘ The Juvenile Spec- 
tator,” since this appears to be merely an abridged imitation of 
‘¢ Mrs. Argus’s” lucubrations. 


Art.15. Elements A Universal Geography, Antient and Modern, 
&c. &c. By A. Picquot. Second Edition, greatly enlarged, 
and brought down to the Peace of Paris. 1815. 12mo. 5s. 
bound. Lackington and Co. 1817. 

A compendious and useful work, in which the account of 
antient geography will be the more acceptable from the subject 
not being usually introduced into elementary books of this kind. 


Art. 16. The first Step to the French Tongue, designed as an 
easy Introduction to, and consisting entirely of the Verbs; with 
Practical Exercises. By A. Picquot, Author of an Abridge- 
ment of Levizac’s Grammar, &c. small 1zmo. pp. 81. Law 
and Whittaker. 1817. 

This collection of the French verbs is copious, and sufficiently 
well arranged to give the learner a competent knowlege of them. 


Art. 17. Stories for Children, selected from the History of Eng- 
land, from the Conquest to the Revolution. Small 12mo. 
pp. 186. Murray. 1816. 

Praise is due to the simplicity with which these stories are 
related; and they will make the history of England intelligible 
and interesting to very young children, who might be wearied and 
perplexed by more elaborate volumes. 


HISTORY. 


Art. 18. Annals of the Reign of King George the Third ; from its 
Commencement in the Year 1760, to the General Peace in the 
‘Year 1815. By John Aikin, M.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. pp. 982. 
11. 5s. Boards. Longman and Co. 1816. 

We have often had occasion to regret that the talents of men 
capable of original composition are, from the inadequate recom- 
pence of literary labour, confined to undertakings that require 
qualities of no higher stamp than those which are exercised in 
selecting, ange and condeusing. Of this nature is the work 
before us, which proceeds from the pen of one of our most re- 
spected veterans in literature, who, from his earliest essays, 
indicated a capacity for its higher and more difficult departments. 
Still, if we must pronounce that this compilation is unsuitable te 
the talents of the writer, we have pleasure in recognizing in it that 
candour and modesty which pervade his former publications. 
‘ The volumes,’ says Dr. Aikin, ‘ have no other pretension than 
that of a summary of the principal events of the present reign. 
My objects in point of composition have been perspicuity and 
strict impartiality, exhibited in the absence of every kind of 
colouring that might favour the purposes of party.’ Acting - 
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this plan, Dr. A. has compressed a surprizing extent of matter 
into a yery moderate compass, confining himself in general to a 
brief statement of facts, and entering very rarely into the field of 
political conjecture. Each year has its separate chapter, and 
each volume opens with a very clear and comprehensive table of 
contents: but we cannot help regretting that an index was not 
added, in a case in which the variety of the information is so 
great, and the thread of the narrative is often suspended on ac- 
count of a strict adherence to chronological order. 

The first volume comprizes thirty-four years, viz. from 1760 to 
1794, and the second contains the still more important transac- 


_tions of the twenty-one years that elapsed from 1794 to 1815. It 


is needless to lay before our readers extracts from a work which 
treats of events ‘so fresh in the memory of most of them, and 
which seldom if ever aims at arresting their attention by novelty 
as to facts or brilliancy of style. It is sufficient to say that the 
language is clear and unassuming, and that the statements of 
circumstances and transactions are, in general, correct. When 
the case happens to be otherwise, it is evidently owing not to pre- 
judice and still less to intention on the part of the writer, but to 
some accidental defect in his materials, or to the haste with which 
publications for a temporary purpose are too frequently prepared. 
It is thus only that we can explain a number of typographical 
errors, such as (vol. i. p. 302.) Herbert for Hebert; the 17th 
for 18th of March (1793) as the date of the battle of Neerwinden ; 
the 28th for the 29th of July (1794) as the date of the fall of 
Robespierre ; and, which is more extraordinary than any, the death 


of George II. (vol. i. p. 1.) in the 24th instead of the 34th year 


of his reign.. These blemishes, however, will soon receive the 
indulgence of the reader, when he turns to any particular passage 
where the capacity or the impartiality of the writer is put to the 
test ; such, for example, as that much disputed point, the interior 
state of France in the spring of 1815, at the date of Bonaparte’s 
return from Elba. We have had opportunities of ascertaining, 
from the most satisfactory sources, the nature of the public feeling 
at the time in question, and nothing can be more clear and correct 
than Dr. A.’s observations onthe subject. They are divested of 
all that high colouring which is so lavishly brought forwards by 
writers who will attribute that extraordinary change to an extra- 
ordinary cause; and who can explain it no otherwise than by sup- 
posing some egregious mismanagement on the part of the Bourbons, 
and the existence of a grand conspiracy in favour of Bonaparte.— 
Many other parts of the book are marked by equal claims to 
ur attention ; and we conclude our short report by extracting a 
few sentences explanatory of the author's reasons for avoiding 
those conjectures relative to the private history of cabinets, of 
which many of his literary brethren are so much enamoured. 

‘ Were it possible to attain more certainty with respect to such 
topics than can come within the reach of a private person, what, in 
general, would be gaiited, except a nearer insight into a drama of 
life representing the play of ordtiialy motives upon ordinary minds 

Rev. June, 1817. P —a view 
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— a view of the secondary movements of a machine, the main 
springs of which are acting according to known and obvious laws ? 
In reality, the great series of human affairs is directed by a chain 
of causes and effects of much superior potency to the efforts of in- 
dividuals in any station, who for the most part are rather the 
subjects, than the rulers of events. While men in continued suc- 
cession, under a variety of characters, probably at all times exist- 
‘Ing In nearly equal proportions, are pursuing a course influenced 
by their passions and interests, changes are operating in the large 
masses of mankind, the result of combinations of circumstances 
which the flux of ages has been requisite to produce. It is from 
the observation of these, and not from an acquaintance with court- 
intrigues and party-manceuvres, that the true philosophy of history 
is to be deduced; and an impartial record of leading facts is the 
grand desideratum for obtaining this important addition to human 
wisdom. 


Art. 19. The History of the Waldenses : connected with a Sketch 
of the Christian Church from the Birth of it to the Eighteenth 
Century. By William Jones. The Second Edition, corrected 
and greatly enlarged. 2 Vols. 8vo. 11.4s. Boards. Gale and 
Fenner, &c. 

, In our lxxivth volume, p.1g1., we recommended to our readers the 

interesting narrative, which Mr. Jones had drawn up, of a people 

who resisted the corruptions of the Church of Rome at a period 
whence its own power, and the deep ignorance into which Europe 
had sunken, might seem to have promised them an universal and 
everlasting triumph over the simple truths of the gospel. We are 
glad to perceive that he has been enabled, by the sale of his first 
_edition, to remove some of its imperfections ; especially by enlarg- 
ing very considerably the account of the Waldenses, which now 
-eccupies the whole,of the second volume. The interest which 
has been excited in this kingdom by the revival of persecution 
against the Protestants of the South of France, since the second 
return of the Bourbons, will draw a lively attention to the narra- 
tive of former outrages on the rights of conscience of which the 
same countries were the scene; and to the manly remonstrances 
on behalf of the sufferers, which were conceived by the mind of 

Cromwell and embodied by the pen of Milton. 

Mr. Jones’s title is, we think, scarcely a fair one. In a‘ History 
of the Waldenses connected with a Sketch of the Christian Church 
from the Birth of Christ to the 18th Century,’ would any person an- 
ticipate that general ecclesiastical history would occupy one-half of 
the work? Unity of subject is an excellence which should be cul- 
tivated by the historian, not less than by the dramatist or. the 
epic poet. The first volume, which is intended to shew that dis- 
sidents from the Catholic Charch, and not popes and councils, 
have preserved the tradition of pure Christian doctrine, is proper'y 
a distinct work from the History of the Waldenses in the second. 
To begin this history at the birth of Christ is like taking up the 


tale of Troy ab ovo Tyndaridarum. 
. RELIGIOUS. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Art.20. The Christian's Manual, compiled from the Enchiridion 
Militis Christiani of Erasmus, with copious Scripture-Notes, 
&c. &c, By Philip Wyatt Crowther, Esq. For the Benefit of 
the City of London Auxiliary National Schools. 8vo. pp. 280. 
8s. Boards. Rivingtons, &c. 

Erasmus wrote his Manual of a Christian Soldier, in order to 
Oppose a rational and practical system of morals to the super- 
stitious practices in which the religious of his day made piety to 
consist. It is therefore not wonderful that it should never have 
been a favourite with enthusiasts and ascetics. Ignatius Loyola 
declared that he found his devotion cooled by reading it; on 
which Jortin observes, ‘“ that the judgment of Loyola is altogether 
worthy of him; and every fanatic in the world, if he were to 
peruse this treatise of Erasmus, would be of the very same opinion; 
and would want something more pathetic and savoury, something 
with more unction and less morality and common sense.” (Life 
of Erasmus, i.22.) We dare not venture to assure Mr. Crowther 
that the present age is so free from this spirit, that he will be in 
no danger of hearing the same charge brought against his work. 
Some despise practical ethics because their own taste requires the 
more stimulating diet of religious controversy, and some because 
this art affords little opportunity for those flights of rapturous 
feeling to which they confine the name of religion, 

Mr. C. has prefixed a sketch of that part of the life of Erasmus 
which was spent in England, collected from the numerous authors 
who have directly or incidentally written concerning his life. We 
wish that, instead of aseries of extracts which often want the callida 
jwactura that would lead the reader smoothly on, he had melted 
down his materials into a continued narrative; in doing which, no 
candid critic would have charged him with a desire to appropriate 
undeserved honour to himself. His language respecting the 
literary merit of his work is so unassuming, and his object is so 
benevolent, that we are unwilling to descend to literary criticism : 
but we cannot help neberieivarn, Sx it to him, if he should ever 
pursue a similar plan with respect to any other work of practical 
morality, to be rather more sparing of his supplementary matter. 
Excellent as the authors are from whom this portion is derived, the 
text of Erasmus is sometimes rather incumbered than illustrated by 
Mr. C.’s extracts. 


POLITICS. 


Art. 21. A Letter on the Distresses of the Country ; addressed to 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Kent, in ro oy of his 
Motion respecting ‘‘ the Revulsion of Trade and our sudden 
Transition from a System of extensive War toa State of Peace ;” 
in which the supposed Influence of our Debt and Taxes upon 
our foreign Trade is investigated. By John Ashton Yates. 
2d Edition. 8vo. pp.230. 5s. Longman and Co. 

Mr. Yates begins by informing the public that his time is closely 
occupied in business, and that he has little leisure for the avoca- 
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tions of an author: yet he has contrived in this pamphlet, we must 
be permitted to say, to commit an excess both in diffuseness of 
style and in multiplicity of topics. It is not enough that he takes 
up such subjects as the poor-laws and parliamentary reform, (each 
tolerably comprehensive,) but he also diverges (p. 164.) into the 
general question of morals, and laments in a pathetic strain ¢ the 
prevalence of vice in all ranks and conditions of society.” Mr. 
Yates is also unequal to himself; adopting at one time very sound 
and moderate notions, and being led away at another by a string 
of common yet often refuted prejudices. Of the former, is the 
opinion (p.52.) that it would be folly to attempt any permanent 
increase of our paper-currency ; that it would be impolitic (p. 68.) 
. to augment the bounty on the export of corn; and that (p. 78.) the 
effect of the long-continued war has been to substitute among 
merchants a dangerous spirit of adventure for patient industry and 
frugality. To the same class belongs the judicious idea that 
(p. 124.) the great commerce of every state consists in its inland- 
exchanges; that the assertions so boldly made by our men in 
office, in March 1813, about the operation of our sinking-fund, 
were gross misrepresentations; and that, in all our attempts to 
relieve the existing distress, we should confine the people to those 
employments for which our country is more particularly fitted by 
its soil, its climate, and the national habits. After having been 
rg with such observations as these, we little expected to find 

r. Yates adopting (p.g.) the notion that the late war gave us a 
monopoly of the trade of the world; and (p. 29.) that Great Britain 
had ‘ become in 1812 the grand emporium of the commerce of 
the Atlantic.’ If he will look back to the official documents of 
that year, he will soon discover that our manufacturers were 
plunged in the deepest distress ; and that Lord Liverpool found it 
necessary to adopt, immediately on coming into office, a most im- 
portant departure from the policy of his om gamcgys by the repeal 
of the Orders in Council; yet these Orders must be the measure 
which Mr. Yates had in contemplation, when expatiating on our 
fortunate accumulation of the Atlantic commerce. We might 
forgive him an error on so disputed a point: but what are we to 
think of his grave argument ( pp. 167, 168.) that our national industry 
is owing not so much to our religion, our liberty, and the security 
of our property, as to the nature of our climate ; — forgetting 
that he has only to cast his eye over a long list of similar 
temperatures, to find himself in the regions of indolence and 
barbarism ? 

After such repeated examples of error, Mr. Yates must excuse 
us if we decline to take a detailed notice of his general views, and 
restrict our chief attention to those particular statements which 
his opportunities as a mercantile man have enabled him to collect. 
In p.133. he communicates the notable fact that muslins, and 
other light cotton-goods manufactured by our machinery, can be 
sold in India on cheaper terms than they can be provided by 
manual labour in that country, theugh the weavers work at the 
trifliog wages of 2d. or 3d. aday. Mr. Y. recapitulates likewise 
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an act of parliament of considerable interest at the present mo- 
ment, viz. Mr. Pelham’s act of 1749 for reducing the rate of 
interest from 4 to 33, and eventually to 3 per cent.; the last, how- 
ever, to take place only eight years afterward: —a qualification to 
which we may in a great measure ascribe the general adoption of 
that otherwise unpalatable arrangement by the stock-holders of the 
day. The most gratifying passage in this tract, however, is a 
report in the Appendix (p.13.) on the health and morals of the 
manufacturers employed at the cotton-works in the parish of 
Duffield in Derbyshire ; where, among so mixed a body as 1500 
persons, we find that the non-attendance from sickness has been 
only six hours yearly for each on an average, although the number 
of working-hours is above eleven daily. The size of the rooms is 
ample, and fresh air may be transmitted into them constantly at 
the rate of not less than 150 gallons per minute for each person ; 
the consequence of which is that the complexion of the manufac- 
turer, instead of manifesting the paleness of most sedentary persons, 
has much of the freshness of the labourer in the open air. Schools 
also are provided for the children, and none are allowed to labour 
under the age of nine. Before the establishment of these works, 
the children were chiefly maintained by begging, and the grown- 
up persons were notorious for idle habits; at present, all is in- 
dustry, decorous behaviour, and regular attendance on public 
worship. 

Mr. Yates has given several other documents in his Appendix, 
and he might without impropriety have enlarged the number; the 
habits of gentlemen in his situation being much more favourable 
to the collection of documents as materials, than to the formation 
of general conclusions. 


Art.22. On the present State of Public Affairs. 8vo. pp. 104. 
4s. Murray. 1817. 

We have here, on the whole, a sprightly performance ; contain- 
ing in more passages than one an item of important information, 
but put together without any arrangement, and even without a 
clear statement of the object of the writer. He begins, like 
many of his brethren, by attributing our embarrassments to the 
sudden transition from war to peace, and to the absence of the 
extraordinary stimulus attendant on the former. ‘ A man,’ (he 
says, p. 8.) ‘ who, long accustomed to intemperance, should on a 
sudden abstain from all strong drink, may for a time, and until 
his constitution has adapted itself to the change of living, undergo 
much real suffering; the absence of all stimulus, occasioned by 
his return to sobriety, will be the cause of this depression and de- 
bility ; but because we affirm this, we are not therefore prepared 
to contend that he ought to return to a course of drunkenness as 
a restorative.’ 

From this observation on our commercial situation, the author 
passes to the often-discussed topic of parliamentary reform, and 
attempts to enliven this beaten track by digressions (p. 33. )about 
two of its most ill-fated supporters, Lord Cochrane and Mr. 
Cobbet. We cannot, however, congratulate him either on the 
interest 
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interest or the novelty of his remarks, though he returns re- 
peatedly to the charge, and declares himself decidedly adverse to 
the views of the reformists. In fact, he not only objects to any 
re at present, but he has no very flattering ideas of the 
possibility of such ameliorations at a future and even a remote 
period. We find somewhat more of novelty in the passage ap- 
propriated (p. 45. et seg.) to the state of the poor, and the means 
of alleviating their sufferings: but the only parts of the pamphlet, 
that are intitied to the attention of our readers, are the observ- 
ations relating to public offices and the feelings of those who are 
at their head. Of these we have a specimen in the account (p. 4.) 
of the very serious mortifications attendant on ministerial re- 
sponsibility in such times as the present, and the refutation 
(pp- 83.90.) of several exaggerated allegations with regard to the 
amount of sinecures. The author then proceeds to shew that 
the total of government-sinecures scarcely exceeds 100,000l. 
a-year ; a charge which may be deemed of little importance as to 
the amount of the money, but which is still of first-rate conse- 
quence as affording an illegitimate source of influence to the 
executive power. 


Art. 23. The true State of the British Nation as to Trade, Com- 
merce, &c. clearly pourtrayed; and new, eligible, and extra- 
ordinary Plans proposed; whereby the whole of the National 
Debt may be speedily liquidated, without throwing any ad- 
ditional Burden on the Community, or injuring the Public 
Creditors; which of course would cause the Removal or happy 
Cessation of nearly the whole of the Taxes, Duties, Excise, &c. 
and at the same Time create a plentiful Circulation of Money, 
and a successful Chance of Competition in Foreign Markets : 
consequently, the Revival of our Trade and Commerce, with 
an Abundance of Employment for our increasing Population, 
and a complete Renovation of our Fmances. By J. H. Reddell, 
Esq. 8vo. pp.126. Stockdale, &c. 

After this very copious title-page, Mr. Reddell commences 
by introducing himself to the public as an observer of the pro- 
gress of the mechanic arts for nearly half a century, and then 
makes the mortifying admission that all his contributions to their 
improvement have been attended with very little emolument to 
himself. This will scarcely sutprize our readers, when they are 
informed that this gentleman has possessed such an active mo- 
bilité d’esprit as to invent at one moment a steam-vessel, at another 
a new method of making nails, and soon afterward an improved 

lan for lighting theatres, government-offices, and public buildings 
in géneral. He now obligingly offers the public, in its day of trouble, 

a specimen of his happy talent of originality, and proposes one of 

the boldest measures that have yet occurred to any of our kind 

monitors: — no other, in short, than an act of parliament to re- 
duce the price of all merchandise and all property, not dy one- 
fourth, but to one-fourth of its present amount ;—all for the 

urpose of enabling us to manufacture goods at a cheaper rate 


than our neighbours, and to drive every competitor before us in 
the 
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the foreign market. The national debt is mercilessly destined to 
this tremendous sacrifice, and ought (according to Mr. R.) from 
this day forwards to be brought within the limit of 200,000,000). 
sterling : the result of all which would be to get rid of those most 
troublesome things, “ taxes,” the whole without causing any ma- 
tertal suffering to his Majesty's suljatts. What a pity that Mr. R. 
did not hold a confidential place among the hommes a vastes projets 
of the French Revelution, who meditated nothing less than ‘¢ unit- 
ing all Europe into one family,”” and who accused their political 
opponents of the nefarious project of ‘* undermining the Seine !” 


Art.24. A Remedy for the late Bad Harvest. 8vo. 6d. Rich- 
ardson. 1817. 

This little tract contains some good advice, conveyed in a 
very simple and unassuming form; the author being extremely 
anxious to remind us of the uncertainty of the seasons, and to 
render us economical in our consumption of bread, not only, at a 
moment of emergency, but habitually and throughout the year. 
The upper classes ought, in his opinion, to have renounced, dur- 
ing the last winter, the use of fine wheaten bread, in the hope of 
having their example followed by the great mass of consumers. 
. Another and a still more important source of economy consists in 
abstaining from the use of new bread ; that is, in never cutting a 
loaf sooner than twenty-four hours after it is baked. Neither of 
these rules has been observed; and the writer is obliged to con- 
sole himself with the very general and spirited use that has been 
made of his next recommendation, viz. that of availing ourselves 
of the comparative cheapness of animal food by cooking it for the 
poor in ‘the shape of soup. In the present aspect of affairs, it 
seems likely that we shall be obliged to continue this expedient 
for some time ; and fortunate it is that the cheapest parts of the 
meat will serve for this purpose as well as the dearest, the 
chief points being to make a judicious choice of vegetables and 
other ingredients. — We pass over the minor suggestions of this 
author, not that we dissent from them, but because such matters 
seem of little importance when compared with his other and 
more essential recommendations. 


Art.25. On the present Distress of the Country, and suitable 
Remedies. By William Harris, Minister of the Congregational 
Church, Wallingford, Berks ; Author of “ Hints on Toleration,” 
and of * An Enquiry into the Toleration Act.” 8vo. pp.121. 

s. 6d. Maxwell. 

f not possessed of much depth or novelty, this pamphlet has the 
benefit of more clearness and arrangement than the majority of 
transient publications; the writer dividing his arguments ve 
carefully into a series of sections, and begianing by exhibiting 
them in a distinct table of contents. One of his principal topics 
of regret is the recent extent of emigration ; which is productive, 
at a moderate computation, of an annual drain of four millions 
sterling, even if we limit the number of British subjects on the 
Continent to 40,000, and their average expence to 100}. each. 
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The loss to our country does not indeed amount to the extent in 
question, because these persons would equally draw the money 
were they living at home: but it would in that case be circulated 
and expended among our own tradesmen, thus affording to 
England, instead of the Continent, all the profit arising from the 
diffusion of so large asum. To make the matter worse, emigra- 
tion is fashionable among a class of our countrymen whose 
memory, says Mr. Harris, is so very treacherous as to ‘ leave 
their bills at home unpaid for the last two, three, or four years.’ 
Another topic, on which Mr. H. expatiates with great truth and 
energy, is the ridiculous expence of living which has so long been 
general among all ranks; an error in which it would be difficult 
to say whether the farmer, the merchant, or the nobleman has 
gone the greatest lengths. Servants throw away the whole and 
sometimes more than the whole “of their yearly wages on dress ; 
tradesmen and manufacturers live too frequently on the capital 
of their creditors; while landholders have been expending. or 
even exceeding, the high rents of a season of war, with as much 
confidence as if war had been to last for ever. With equal 
justice, Mr. H. reprobates that rage for speculation which has 
infected not only the mercantile but other classes; and he con- 
cludes by pressing the necessity of a general subscription, on a 
large scale, to make a fund for providing work for the poor. He 
gives (p. 105.) a very good outline of the nature of the under- 
takings to be contemplated by the managers of such funds; and, 
since he published his pamphlet, he has had the satisfaction of 
Seeing government come forwards with pecuniary means, while 
local committees are carrying their ideas into execution in 
different parts of the country. 

Another branch of Mr. H.’s remedial plans, and on which he 
expatiates at great length, is a general inclosure-bill ;—a bill 
which should authorize at once the commencement of cultivation 
on every common in the kingdom, (where the enterprise might 
be deemed likely to answer,) without exposing the cin Bort 
to the expence of a special act for every particular inclosure. 
This question has been repeatedly canvassed, and various objec- 
tions to it have been made; partly on the plea of preserving to 
the poor the benefit arising from their access to extensive com- 
mons, and more from the dread that such enlarged cultivation 
would reduce the prices of corn below a remunerating standard. 
The latter we consider as chimerical, the expence of bringing 
waste land into a state of tillage being too serious to be lightly 
incurred; and, with reference to the poor, it is one argument to 
say that they are no where more uncomfortable than in the neigh- 
bourhood of commons, Were we to favour a general inclosure- 
act, it would be less from a notion of such a measure leading, 
under present circumstances, to extended cultivation, than from 
the strength of the general rule that “ unrestrained freedom 
ought to be given to industry in all directions.” It is a remark- 
able fact that the extent of waste land was in 1808 above twenty- 
two millions of acres; and it may still be set down, after all the 

improvements 
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improvements of the last ten years, at sixteen or seventeen 
millions. 


Art. 26. Exposition of one principal Cause of the National Distress, 
patticuarty in manufacturing Districts ; with some Suggestions 
for its Removal. 8vo. pp.44. 18. 6d. Darton and Co. 1817. 
A vague and desultory performance, professing by its title to 

aim at something specific, but containing a variety of miscellaneous 

or rather extraneous matter, and even attempting to revive a 

number of antiquated prejudices. What shall we say of a writer 

who sees no other remedy for the relief of the poor than an 
immediate advance in the price of labour, and who considers that 


as an evil hour in-which machinery was introduced into our 
domestic manufactures ? ' 


Art.27. A Letter to the Right Hon. Lord ‘Rolle, on the present 
Distresses of thé Country. By John Edye. 8vo. pp. 24. 
Longman and Co. 1817. 

This pamphlet has scarcely any advantage over the foregoing, the 
writers being much on a par with regard to their stock of political 
knowlege, and as to the expediency of the means which they re- 
commend for the relief of the lower orders. Mr. Edye points his 
chief antipathy at the fund-holder, and conceives himself to be very 
eloquent when he gives the reins to his rap be and expatiates on 
the inefficacy of paper-money to accomplish the extraordinary ex- 
ertions by which, as our ministers say, ‘* we effected the deliver- 
ance of Europe.” ‘ What is our national debt? nothing but a 
few rags. Can paper fight? Can these modern-trained bands of 
the Bank of England shoulder a musket, storm a breach, or fire a 
cannon?’ Yet Mr. Edye does not carry his unkindness so far as 
to wish (p. 19.) for a national bankruptcy; he is generous enough 
to propose to leave the fund-holder one part of his property, if he 
will relinquish the other. He does not condescend to specify the 
guantum of the deduction, but it must be very considerable in- 
deed, if we are to judge from the following significant admonition : 
‘ I would recommend him, then, to descend from that aerial 
height, where he can no longer sustain himself, and where he can 
no longer be sustained, with the same sincerity that I would give 
that advice to one of my children, whom I saw on the topmost 
bough of a tree, which I knew to be incapable of supporting him. 
The fall of the giddy child of fortune in the one case (unless he 
take timely warning) is as inevitable as that of the sportive child 
of nature in, the other.’ 


Art. 28. Correspondence of the Duke of Otranto with the Duke Y 
Wellington, Letter I. Dresden, Jan.1.1816. 8vo. 5s. sewed. 
Colburn. . 

We take notice of this ‘ Correspondence’ merely to record our 
belief that the whole is a fabrication of a Parisian or London book- 
maker, the reflections being frequently common-place, and the 
style inflated and unnatural. If it be worth while to settle the 

uestion, to which side of the Channel we are to give the credit of 
the invention, the Gallicisms are so frequent that they leave little 


reason 
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reason to doubt the propriety of assigning the whole to our neigh- 
bours. Most readers will be of such an opinion, when informed 
that this epistle begins by invoking the authority of Solon, and ends 
with the elegant phrase, ‘ Ill is almost always executed under 
hallowed pretexts.’ 


Art.29. The Monarchy according to the Charter. By the 
Viscount de Chateaubriand, Peer of France, Minister of State, 
Chevalier of the Royal and Military Order of St. Louis, Mem- 
ber of the Royal Institute of France. 8vo. pp. 268. 7s. 6d. 
Boards. Murray. | 
Another political effusion from the pen of this indefatigable 

writer !-—-a writer, too, who complains that the press is in 

shackles ! — We have often occasion to regret the want of method 

and subdivision in the temporary productions of the day: but M. 

de C. is determined that no reviewer shall have to censure him on 

that ground: for the present volume, a thin octavo, is divided 
into ninety-two chapters, a fresh title being adopted not only at 
every change of subject, but at almost every nuance in the discus- 
sion. The topies treated in this series of essays are very multi- 
farious; some relating to the royal prerogative ; others to the 
privileges of the representative body ; many to the conduct of the 
three administrations which have guided the affairs of France since 
the restoration of the Bourbons ; others to the liberty of the press 
and:the state of public feeling in that disunited country, &c. All 
these matters are discussed with the characteristic boldness of this 
writer, who is never at a loss for a decisive opinion, and who has 
no scruple in advocating his present doctrines at the expence of 
those of his former situation. He maintains, among other 
things, that the French parliament should have, like ours, the 
initiative, or right of originating public bills ; a right which, how- 
ever natural it may appear to Englishmen, would be productive 
of very dangerous consequences among an unsettled and credulous 
people. M. de C. is less objectionable in maintaining (p. 51.) 
the doctrine, that ‘no Committee of the French parliament ought 
to go the length of proposing a new tax ; but that the represent- 
ative body should confine itself to the question of adopting or 
rejecting, leaving the task of the original proposition to the 
finance-minister.’ Men in office can scarcely be expected to do 

justice to a project that is not their own; or to avoid indulging a 

secret triumph on the failure of a plan introduced without their 

concurrence. | 

Other parts of the publication are appropriated to arguments 
against the revolutionists ; who, in the author’s opinion, have 
enjoyed too much of the confidence of the court ; and who, he 
thinks, would still be ready to join in a conspiracy against legiti- 
mate monarchy. Nothing makes him, and the French nodlesse in 
general, feel so sore as the charge of inaptitude for business, and 
the assertion that the balance of talents rests with their opponents. 

It is curious to see M. de C. profess himself very desirous (p. 239.) 

to plead the cause of moderation, and urging that ministers should 

be indulgent, tolerant, and humane; while, m the very next page, 
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he mixes with these kind hints certain admonitions of a less 
friendly, and of an extremely vague description; such as that the 
should give a preference to ‘ virtue over vice ; that they should 
not put an honest man at one desk, anda rogue at the next; 
with a string of other common-places, which have been re-echoed 
in France during thirty years, without the people ever becomin 
aware of the endless perversion that may be made of such unde- 
fined langyage. 

This tract is certainly less absurd than some others from the 
same pen, particularly the Viscount’s incomprehensible book on 
the subject of “‘ Revolutions :” but we can by no means recommend 
it to the attention of our readers, at least to those among them 
who prefer deliberate inquiry and sober reasoning to the glitter of 
bold metaphors and well-rounded periods. 


Art. 30. On the Political Doctrine calculated to unite Parties in 
France ; by Benjamin de Constant. Translated by Thomas 
Elde Darby, under the Inspection of the Author. 8vo. pp. 44. 
2s.6d. Ridgway. 1817. 

In this ‘little tract, we see the usual features of M. de Constant’s 
composition, vivacity of conception, bold assertion, and abrupt 
transition: all indicative of a mind of energy, but all failing to 
produce full and deliberate conviction. We have here in minia- 
ture the spirit discovered en grand three years ago by his publication 
(M. R. Vol. xxv. p. 454.) on the ‘ Folly of Conquest and of- 
tensive War ;” a publication which, we must remark, was followed 
so early as the succeeding year by the author’s adherence to the 
government of the very man whom he had thus held up to publfc 
indignation. M, de C. cannot refuse to acknowlege this incon- 
sistency, but he would fain urge (p. 23.) a plea of disinterested- 
ness ; ‘ I accepted,’ he says, ‘ a seat in Bonaparte’s council, at the 
time when France was threatened by 1,200,000 foreigners.’ — The 
scope of the present pamphlet is to lay down a kind of creed for both 
parties ; and to adopt the fundamental rule that, whatever might 
be the excesses of a few individual revolutionists, the great maje- 
rity of them are men who do honour to their country, and deserve 
the confidence of their sovereign: ‘ not, however, to the exclu- 
sion of the noblesse, a class polished in its manners and rich in its 
honours.’ 

M. de Constant inveighs strongly against M. de Chateaubriand ; 
who has made, he says, the rare discovery that the press of France 
is in shackles at the very time that he is sending forth through its 
medium a diatribe for almost every month; a mode of writing 
which has the mischievous effect ‘ of keeping up in the breast of 
the emigrants, the clergy, and the nobdlesse, that rankling spirit 
which would otherwise give way to the operation of time and the 
conciliating policy of Louis XVIII.’ On the whole, though com- 
mendable in its intention, this pamphlet is unsatisfactory from a 
want of completeness in its argument and illustrations. 


Art. 31. Further Observations on the State of the Nation; the 


Means of Employment of Labour ; the Sinking Fnnd, and its 
Application ; 


a 


lame 
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Application ; Pauperism; and the Protection requisite to the 
Landed and Agricultural Interests. By Richard Preston, Esq., 
M.P. 8vo. pp-46. 2s. Longman and Co. 

We lately took occasion (see our February Review) to ani- 
madvert on Mr. Preston’s former pamphlet; and to express our 
regret that a writer, who is certainly not devoid of capacity, had 
allowed himself to become the vehicle of a series of crude and un- 
supported allegations. He does not, we are sorry to add, belong 
to the rare number who take warning by advice; the present 
pamphlet being in all respects a worthy rival of its predecessor ; 
discussing the most difficult topics with the greatest confidence, 
and advancing the strongest assertions without any scruple as to 
the weakness of the arguments by which he supports them. A 
late traveller, in delineating the behaviour of Frenchmen in a 
mixed company, says (see our Number for December, p. 373-) 
that it makes not the smallest difference to them whether the subject 
under discussion be new to them or not, but that they take a part in 
the conversation with as much ease, and lay down the law on it 
with as much confidence, as if it had been long familiar to them. 
Mr.P., we fear, must plead guilty to a similar charge: for what less 
than a complete unacquaintance with the very complicated and 
difficult nature of political economy could induce him to attempt 
so wide a range of topics, or to treat them in so decisive a tone ? 
To endeavour to follow him through his never-ending labyrinth 


would be hopeless ; and we shall merely observe that, at a time » 


when ministers and the pr sent of our representatives are aware 
of the policy of taking off all restriction on the rate of interest, 
Mr. P. demands (pp. 6. 43.) that the reins of compulsion shall be 
drawn still tighter ; and that, instead of five, the capitalist shall be 
restricted to four percent. Again, in the case of the corn-laws, 
he calls for a repeal of that most important and beneficial clause’ 
which permits the warehousing of foreign corn at all seasons; and 
he sums up with requiring (p.g.) a permanent duty of not less 
than apo d shillings per quarter on foreign wheat: a measure 
which, he has the kindness to tell us, would ‘ benefit and not in- 
jure the public.’ 


Art. 32. An Essay concerning Parliaments at a Certainty ; or the 
Kalends of May. By Samuel Johnson, Author of a Vindication 
of Magna Charta, &c. Reprinted from the Edition published 
in 1694, with Notes by the Editor. 8vo. 2s. Hunter. 1817. 
It is always of importance, in the consideration of any question, 

that the data on which an argument is founded should be fully 

established and acknowleged by both parties. The fact discussed 
in this little pamphlet was, previously to its re-appearance, openly 
contradicted : but we have observed that, in the recent debates 
in our House of Commons, this denial has not been repeated. 

Whether this silence on the subject is purely accidental, or arises 

from a conviction obtained in a perusal of the publication before 

us, we know not: but no reader can close its pages with a doubt 
remaining on his mind. The question of the expediency of annual 
parliaments, 
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parliaments, in the present stage of our political existence, may 
still remain undecided: but the fact that they were a part of the 
constitution of the kingdom can no longer be a subject of dispute. 

Mr. Johnson shews most clearly, by reference to various autho- 
rities, that parliaments were originally assembled “ two times 
yearly, or oftener if need were,” and that the practice so continued 
down to Edward I. ;— that subsequently, and as low as the reign of , 
Charles I., the law was “ that a parliament should yearly be 
holden ;’”’ — that ‘‘ these yearly parliaments were fresh and fresh ;’ — 
and that, in consequence of the long discontinuance of parliaments 
by Charles, the nation found the necessity of having a cautionary 
parliament every three years to secure their annual parliaments for 
the two years immediately preceding,” when it was accordingly 
provided in the 16th year of his reign “ that, in case the two first 
years’ parliaments should fail, then came a peremptory parliament, 
which the King and Keeper might call if they pleased, but, if they 
did not, the Counties and Boroughs of England were forced to 
send.” ‘The 16 Charles II. c.1. repeals this act: but, ‘* because 
by the antient laws and statutes of this realm made in the. reign of 
King Edward III. parliaments are to be held very often,” it pro- 
ceeds to enact that “ they shall not be intermitted or discontinued 
above three years at the most.’’— These statutes were the origin 
of the triennial parliaments, by which however the interval between 
one parliament and another was all that was determined; it not 
being till the 6 William and Mary, c. 2., that the continuance of 
them for that period was enacted. This was in 1694, the year in 
which the edition was published from which this pamphlet is 
reprinted. 

The history of the author is well known, in consequence of the 
persecution which he suffered under Charles II. and James II. 
for his writings against the Papists, and against the succession of 
the latter king. He was chaplain to the great Lord William 
Russel, and had a small living in Essex; of which he was deprived 
when he was degraded from his order of priesthood, previously to 
suffering the pillory and being whipped from Newgate to Tyburn, 
: in pursuance of the iniquitous sentence pronounced by the Court 
, of King’s Bench. Soon after the accession of William III., his 
benefice was restored ; and, though he did not obtain any farther 
clerical preferment, he was rewarded by the King with a substan- 
tial pension. He died in May 1703; so that he did not witness 
the additional extension of the duration of parliaments to seven 
years, which was not rendcred law till 1 George I. st. ii. c. 38., 
being the year of the rebellion (1715 ) towhich the preamble alludes. 

Weare indebted to the present editor for this re-print ; and-also 
for some notes and an appendix, the former of which consists of 
references and illustrations materially assisting the proof, and the 
latter renders it conclusive by producing extracts from three lists 
of representatives for Kent, London, and Norwich, during the 
reigns of Edward III. and Henry V. and VI., in which not only | 
different returns in immediately successive years occur, but even 
two and sometimes three in several parliaments during the same 
year. | ae 
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POETRY. 


Art. 33. A most solemn and. important Epistle to the Emperor of 

China; on his uncourtly and impolitic Behaviour to the Sublime 
_ Ambassadors of Great Britain. By Dr. John Wolcot, (Olim 

Peter Pindar, Esq.) 4to. 1s.6d. Walker and Edwards. 1817. 

Long as Dr. Wolcot was known under the name of Peter Pindar, 
he was never accustomed to = his real and his fictitious appel- 
lations in juxta-position : but he has now been silent for so robs. al 
able a period, and so many poetic scribblers have endeavoured to 
pass for him or as his Pindaric descendants, that he seems to have 
judged it necessary, on once again wielding his quill, to identify 
himself with his pseudo-denomination. It is not the first time, 
however, that he has gone as far as China for a subject ; and now, 
he tells us in his title-page, Fact indignatio versus : 


‘ I, who had dropt the Muse’s quill, 
And long had left th’ Aonian hill, 

Start from my slumber, with my wonted might ; 
To scourge a monarch of the East, 
For mocking monarchs of the West, 

A Lord of Britain and advent’rous Knight.’ 


The reported ill success of Lord Amherst, on his recent embassy 
to China, has excited the patriotic resentment of our old friend 
P. P.; and he has expressed his vituperations of the Chinese Em- 
peror in terms that may amuse and please English readers, but will 
certainly neither incense nor amend his Imperial Majesty. 

At the commencement, the poet both blames and pities the bad 

olicy of the Chinese in rejecting our addresses, while he slily 
Pints at a predilection for Chinese productions which, he says, was 
arising in this country. 
‘ Know, we were growing all Chinese— 
Nought but the Eastern style could please ;— 
Witness the glittering gold Pavilion rooms ; 
Where (for the noses of the great, 
His Highness may vouchsafe to treat ) 
Snakes of a size enormous puff perfumes. 


¢ Each animal in Noah’s ark 
Had fill’d our fam’d Saint James’s Park ; 

From trees huge monkies by their tails would swing — 
Cats play their gambols— parrots squall — 
Toads, frogs, and snakes, and lizards crawl, 

To rival the rich scenes of Yving-ming!’ &c. &c. 


Finally, the bard notifies the disappointment of our Court, and 
threatens what the vengeance of Britain may effect. 


‘ Pall-Mall will howl, poor Windsor mourn, 
Dreaming of presents in return, 
Loading th’ Alceste as deep as she could swim ; 
So cramm’d with treasures of the East, 
From stem to stern with bag and chest, 


The straddling Tars could scarcely wag a limb. 
‘ Thou 
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* Thou never didst vouchsafe, perhaps, 
To cast thine eye sublime on maps; 

And therefore, fancying thyself all-mighty, 
Hast treated us with pompous scorn— 
Beneath thy notice —beggars born— 

No better than the folks of Otaheite! 

* Know, should Old England’s genias frown, 
Her thunder soon would shake thy crown, 

Reduce thee from an eagle to a wren; 
Thine high imperial pride to gall, 

Force thee to leap the Chinese wall, 

To feed on horse with Tartar tribes again.’ 

The reader will recognize in this poem the lawful (or unlawful ) 
manner of its well-known facetious author: but the subject, per- 
haps, has contributed to render it less remarkable than his former 
productions for wit, fun, and satire. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art. 34. Manuscrit venu de St. Helene, d'une Maniére inconnue. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. Boards. Murray. 1817. 


Art. 35. Manuscript transmitted from St. Helena, by an unknown 
Channel. 8vo. 73. 6d. Boards. Murray. 

We suspected the amvenpgpene § of this publication from the first 
moment of its appearance ; and not the least of the reasons that 
we discovered for this opinion was its own assertion that it came 
from St. Helena through ‘ an unknown channel.’ Had the MS. 
been genuine, every exertion would have been made to prove it 
so, and to demonstrate the means by which it came to this country : 
to say nothing of the palpable absurdity of an unknown channel: 
it could not come but by a channel that might be known. Our in- 
quiries on the subject, however, have converted our doubt of its 
fabrication into certainty : and when we inform our readers that the 
book is decidedly an “ invention of the enemy,” we have only to 
add that it is not a “‘ weak” one. Well, however, as the fabrication 
has been managed, yet, being a fabrication, it has no real interest. 


Art. 36. A Letter to William Smith, Esq. M.P. from Robert 
Southey, Esq. 8vo. Murray. 1817. 

Mr. William Smith, the Member for Norwich, whose liberal 
principles are well known, and acknowleged even by his opponents, 
is reported to have Jately read in the House a passage from Mr. 
Seats poem of Wat Tyler, in which the rights of equality are 
strongly enforced ; and then to have contrasted it with another 
quotation attributed to the same author, selected from a recent 
number of a periodical work, of a tendency directly opposite, and 
vehemently abusing those who still hold any of Mr. S.’s former 
opinions. At the end of six weeks from the commission of 
this offence, Mr. Southey issued forth a letter of vindication ; in 
which, as he terms it, he purposes to treat ‘ his calumniator with 


just and memorable severity.’ With regard to the pesshge from the 


periodical work, he endeavours to shelter himself from responsi- 
bility because that publication is anonymous, and report, which 
may 
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may be mistaken, is the only authority by which. any particular 
paper can be attributed to one person or to another.* This 
defence we should be inclined to allow in its full force, were not 
the antient and established rule of secrecy in periodical criticism 
now so-much disregarded, and the names of the contributors to the 
publication in question circulated with every degree of notoriety. 
Mr. Southey must therefore be contented to take the consequences 
ef the exposure which has been courted. He enters into a 
laboured defence of his gradual change from ‘ the political opinions 
which the French revolution scattered throughout Europe,’ to 
those which he now holds; and, in a strain of alternate defence 
and abuse, he remarks on the production which has created so 
much notice. This is surely unnecessary. Mr. Smith does not 
find fault with the work, *nor with Mr. Southey for changing his 
political creed: but it is the virulence with which Mr. Southey 
visits those who differ from his present sentiments, and who avow 
opinions if not entirely, at least nearly, the same with those which 
he formerly professed, that has called forth the observation and ex- 
cited the diegrast not only of Mr. William Smith, but of every other 
raoderate ‘man. 

It.is ludicrous, while Mr. S. disclaims ‘ the habit of egotism,’ 
to observe the numberless instances of inordinate vanity with 
which.thesé forty-five pages are filled. We lately had occasion to 
wotice this vice in one of his /aurelled poems; and, from its re- 
appearance in prose, we fear that it is a rooted habit. The conclud- 
ing passage, in which he writes a page in his own history, and pro- 
claims the imperishable nature of his productions and his name, — 
in which, in short, he is “ his own glass, his own trumpet, his own 
chronicle,””—forms a climax of self-conceit that has no parallel. 





* If Mr. Smith has no right to attribute to Mr. Southey’s pen 
an article in one periodical work, how does Mr. Southey found his 
elaim‘to appropriate any part of another to that of Mr. Brougham? 
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| | CORRESPONDENCE. 
A very modest letter, signed Samuel Whitchurch, informs us that 


the lines on Mary Wollstonecraft, quoted in our Number for April 


last, p. 369., from the “‘ Remains of William Read,” ‘ were trans- 
cribed with very little variation’ from stanzas written by Mr. 
Whitchurch in 1804, “in memory of a late celebrated female 


writer,’ and published in a small work intitled “ Hispaniola.” — * 


We know not what are the two ‘productions of Mr. W.’s pen, 
which, he observes, have escaped our notice. | 





In our last Number, (p. 104.).we are requested to state, the 
price of Bigland’s Geography was erroneously put down at 6s. 
instead of 2s. 6d. bound. Accidents of this kind would be pre- 
vented, and much. inconvenience avoided, if publishers woule 
always print or mark the prices of books on,the first page. - 





*,* The Appenp1x to Vol. Lxxx11. was published with our last 


Review. mse 
16$. 
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